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Three Recent Adoptions 


Ee 





CHANCELLOR'S BOOKS 
FOR EVENING SCHOOLS 


have been adopted 
for use in 
the Evening Schools 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHRIrCAGO 
WASHINGTON ay & 


Chancellor’s Studies in English for Evening Schools 

Chancellor’s Reading and Language Lessons for Even- 
ing Schools 

Chancellor’s Arithmetic for Evening Schools 

Chancellor’s History and Government of the United 
States for Evening Schools 


Price, 30 cents each 





Note these Preparatory Latin Books 


As to Tow le and Jenks’s ‘It is far and away the 


| ms ost wactical text- 
| Caesar’s Gallic War: os 


book for classes that I 
Appendix defines the principles of 
Latin syntax in the simplest and clearest language. The 
simple typographical arrangement by which the student is 
led to refer from his notes to the 


have seen. . . The 


Grammatical Appendix 
is one of the many attractions of the book.’ So writes to 
us anexperienced teacher of Greater New York. Others 
think so, too. Gallic War, complete. List Price, $1.25. 


Have you seen Doty’s They furnish the pupil with a 


LATIN EXERCISE BOOKS 


On Caesar’s Gallic War? preparation for recitation. 

There is ruled space for writing 
out the results of such study. They are practical books 
one for each of the first four books of the Gallic War. 
Price, 25 cents or 20 cents each. 


certain definite line of work in 


the study of each chapter in 


Tunstall’s Cicero’s Orations, $1.20. 
Barss’s Writing Latin, Book One, 50 cts. Book Two, 75 ets. 
Bain’s First Latin Book, 75 cts. 


« . sa 
Gildersleeve—Lodge Latin Grammar, School Edition, 80¢cts, 





Which of these books interests you? Write us. 
American Book Company UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
27-29 West Twenty-Third Street ss New York 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 





Boston Office, 120 Boyiston Street, Room 411 








It is indispensable in schools to have first-class pens. 


ESTERBROOK’S ARE FIRST CLASS 


Will the principals and teachers supply the natural deduction? 


"6 John St... New York. 
Works Camden, N. J 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO 
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‘‘A good article becomes tts own advertiser to a 
"— Ad Sense. 


Perhaps this 


large degree.” 


accounts for the fact that we are selling more 
Dixon Pencils than ever before. 
Dixon Advertisements you may have wondered why we 


much time and money in talking 


Send us 16 cents in stamps, and you will receive a package of 
pencils that will give you the ocular proof that a product to be 
successtully advertised must possess merit. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


If you have been reading the 
spent so 
about such a little thing asa 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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MON TGOMERY’S 
ELEMENTARY 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Mr. Montgomery has prepared this little book to 
meet the demand for a brief, continuous, narrative 
history of our country suited to the wants of ele- 
mentary pupils. It begins with the earliest accounts 
of the discovery of America and comes down to the 
present time. Throughout the work the attention 
of the pupil is constantly directed to those events 
which are of primary interest and importance. 





ASHMORE’S MANUAL 


OF 


PRONUNCIATION 


This little manual is intended for practical use in 
the classroom. It contains only those words most 
commonly mispronounced in our language, and the 
plan of the book, original and unique in itself, en- 
ables the student to see at a glance the weight of 
authority for every word given. The class drill, so 
necessary in all study of orthoepy, receives especial 
attention. 





GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Address: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

























What Is Daus’ Tip-Top?. 


TO PRUVE that Daus’“ Tip-Top” 
is the best and simplest device for 
making 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 coptce from type- 

written original, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap size, 
without deposite, on ten (10) 
we) days’ trial. 

MM Price $7.50 less trade $ 
discount of 334%, or 

THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CoO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 











Text-Books of Art Education 


The Seventh Year Book of this new Series will be ready in 
November. Combined pencil and color effects, printed on 
tinted paper, are one of the distinctive features of this attract- 
ive and helpful book. Increased attention has been given to 
Geometric Problems and Industrial Drawing, and more defi- 
nite study to the 

Principles of 
Perspective and Design 

Book Seven has 126 pages, 16 of which contain beautiful color 
reproductions. The text explains how to work out the given 
lessons, and sete forth principles to be studied It is accom- 
panied by 


Two Hundred Illustrations 


in black and white, including decorative treatment of landscapes, 
trees, plant-forms, and still-life forms. There are also many 
reproductions from famous masterpieces 


Sample Copies, postpaid, 55 cents 


Advance orders will receive prompt attention 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
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ORIGIN OF NAMES IN NEW YORK.— (XIII) 


tichville, for Salmon Rich. 

Ridgeway, on account of presence of ridges near by. 

Roanoke, Indian word designating a species of shel} 
which they used for money. 

Rochester, for Earl of Rochester. 

Rockland, on account of its extensive quarries of red 
sandstone. 

Rockville, on account of a quarry in the vicinity. 

Rodman, for Daniel Rodman of Hudson. 

Romulus, for founder of Rome. 

Rondoubt, corruption of “redouwbt,’ a fortification 
built upon the stream by early Dutch. 

Root, for Erastus Root. 

Rose, for Robert L. Rose. 

Rosebcom, for Abraham Rosehoom, 

Rossie, for sister of David Parish, proprietor. 

Rossville, for proprietor of a large tract of land. 

Rotterdam, for city in the Netherlands. 

Rouse Point, for resident family. 

Russell, for Russell Atwater 

Rutland, for town in Vermont. 

Sacandaga, tributary of Hudson, because of a great 
marsh lying aiong its banks, ‘‘drowned lands.” 

Sacketts Harbor, for Augustus Sackett. 

Sageville, for Hezekiah Sage. 

Sag Harbor, from Indian Saggaponack, “place where 
ground nuts grow.” 

Saint Jonnsville, for an old church established there 
in early days. 

Saint Lawrence, from gulf which was discovered on 
the feast day of this saint. 

Saint Regis Falls, for a canonized Jesuit missiorary. 

Salamanca, for Senor Salamanca, Spanish financier in- 
terested in Atlantic and Great Western railroad. 

Salina, on account cf salt springs or salt deposits. 

Salisbury, for town in Connecticut. 

samsonville, for General Henry A. Sampson. 

sSangerfield, for Judge Jedediah Sanger. 

Saranac, Saranac Lake, village. “‘:iver that flows under 
a rock.” 

Saratoga, Saratoga Springs, “pace of the miraculous 
water in a rock.” 

Sardinia, for island in Italy. 

Saugerties, either from Indian “at the outlet” or f.om 
Dutch zaeger’s kill, ‘“‘sawyer’s creek,” because a sawmill] 
was erected on the town site. 

Savannah, from Spanish savanne, “grassy plain.” 

Searsdale, for town in England. 

schaghticoke, at confluence of Hcoszic and Hudson 
rivers, from -achgatyock. “place where a= river 
branches.” 

Schenectady, ‘over beyond the plains.’’ 

Schodack. “meadow cr fire plain.”’ because it was seat 
of council tires cf Mohegans. 

Schoharie, “flood wood or drift wood.” 

Schroeeppel, fer William W, Schroeppel. 

Schroon, either from Indian Shaghnetaghrowahora, 
” or from Saranac Indian, “daughter of 
the mountains.” or for Duchess €charon of court of Louis 
XIV. 

Sehuyler, for Ceneral Philip Schuyler, early mayor of 
Albany. 


“the largest lake, 


Schuvlerville, same as above. 

Scio, for island in Mediterranean. 

Scipic, for Roman general. 

Secitsburg, for Matther and William Scott. 

Scettsville, for Isaac Scott, 

Seriba, fer George Scriba. 

Sea Cliff, where camp meetings were formerly held 
upon a cliff by the salt water, from which circumstance 
the village was named 
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WHEN THE TIDE COMES IN. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT FRANCIS 8. BRICK, UXBRIDGE, MASS. 
When the tide comes in, 
Each broken mast and spar 
Frees itself and floats the harbor bar, 
Each good ship’s ready anchor cuts the hissing brine, 
And brings to port those freighted ships of mine. 


When the tide comes in, 

The heart is full and free, 

And brings to port its goodly company 

Of pleasant thoughts, deep freighted in the soul, 

As captains bring their ladened ships to the harbor goal. 


When the tide comes in, 

The mists are scattered wide, 

Each belated vessel feels the lifting tide, 

The flapping sails fill out and bend before the shock, 

And, scudding on its homeward course, the ship forgets 
the rock. 7 


When the tide comes in, 

The grewsome shores of strife 

Are flooded deep, o’er all the wrecks of life; 

And human drifts, returning from out the filling deep, 
Are wafted shoreward to their final goal—and sleep. 


When the tide comes in, 

How much its waves impart, 

‘The motion of a kindly thought upon the heart; 

All things come home again across life’s mystic sea, 

Its sadness, joys, and hopes, its motion and its mystery. 


—— +0 @-0-@-0- 2: 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Vipa ScuppvER, Wellesley College: The spoken 
sentence places a man more surely than his clothes 
or his manner. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. A. BAGNALL, Adams, Mass.: 
The best thing in education is not what it teaches 
a boy but what it makes him. 


W.H. Lort, Columbus, O.: The same general 
pedagogical principles should be employed in 
teaching music that apply to other studies. 


Dr. MARTIN G. BruMBAUGH, University of Penn- 
sylvania: I have seen thousands of teachers at 
work with tens of thousands of pupils. I have but 
rarely found wholly and absolutely worthless teach- 
ing. 


Lawton B. Evans, Augusta, Ga.: It is a 
serious injustice to children, who at best are not 
generally enthusiastic about their education, to 
burden them with a teacher who is incompetent or 
‘by one who proposes to learn by experiment. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PEDAGOGICAL AS- 
PECT OF LANGUAGE.—(1) 


BY MARGARET KEIVER SMITH. 





The term language refers especially to the sys- 
tem of articulate sounds made by the human voice 
primarily with a view to communication between 
human beings. While it is indispensable to the 
mental development of every human being, it is 
not the product of any one mind, but of minds 
laboring ‘under the necessity of intercourse with 
one another. 

Through a comparison of persons who have a 
limited control with those who have an extended 
control of language, and especially through a 
comparison of the mental power of a deaf mute 
who has not achieved the use of language with the 
mental power of one who has learned to speak and 
write, we are justified in assuming that in the in- 
tellectual development of the human being lan- 
guage performs a very important part. From such 
observations as have been made, we judge that the 
deaf mute, without the advantage of language, has 
a mental content of images and feelings alone, and 
that only through these states can an appeal reach 
him. His power of reflection is as limited as his 
power of abstraction. His physical desires are 
strong, and his power of self-control very weak, 
while his ethical sense remains entirely unde- 
veloped. 

The importance of language in connection with 
mental development may be perceived in the lower 
animals quite as readily as in the human being. 
The excess of intelligent attention and memory in 
the domestic animals as compared with the same 
qualities in wild animals may very well be at- 
tributed in great part to the language of human 
beings to which the former in the course of ages 
have become accustomed. It is a noteworthy fact 
that in the training of domestic animals, much 
more dependence is placed upon the use of words 
than in the training of wild animals. . The stories 
that we have of the dog and the horse, not to men- 
tion those of the elephant, or even of the bird 
family, lead us to infer that those animals not only 
understand words and sentences, but that they 
actually show signs of at least primitive judgments. 
The adaptability of domestic animals to new condi- 
tions, and even to modern inventions, may justify 
us in supposing that the language of ages has 
brought them into a close resemblance to the 
human animal, and that their generalizations differ 
in degree rather than in kind from those of 
— > = 

The fundamental principle of all forms of spoken 
language is that of connecting an idea in the mind 
of one individual with some external sign which is 
intelligible to another individual. This sign be- 
comes intelligible when it is attached to similar 
ideas in the minds of the two individuals. For pur- 
poses of general comprehension, this sign must be 
constant. With this sign as a basis, a system of 
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expression may be arranged by means of which 
mental states are not only indicated, but by means 
of which thought is formed, defined, elaborated, and 
transformed into the force that moves the world. 

Apart from the convenience of a means of com- 
munication, a system of expression is of the great- 
est importance to the individual, in that it is a 
means of bringing order, clearness, and purpose 
out of a chaos of mental content. Without a sys- 
tem of expression, the mind must remain confused, 
indeterminate, characterless, and ineffective. <A 
writer has said that next to the hope of immortality, 
expression is the highest hope of the human spirit. 
Perhaps with equal truth we may say that without 
power of expression, the hope of immortality cou'd 
never have been conceived. * * * 

As the sign of an idea, the spoken word is con- 
stant, while at the same time it admits of modifica- 
tion and elaboration sufficient! to meet the needs of 
the highest intellectual development. Because it is 
the instrument best adapted to this use, the word 
has become the preferred means of communication. 
In every way, the use of the word is economical. 
Being the most conventional sign of expression, it 
is the least liable to be misunderstood, while at the 
same time it is purer and more definite, more con- 
densed, and more effective than any other sign. 

The power of articulate language as a means of 
mental development is shown when the word is 
used as a symbol or type which, while it is constant 
as a sign, yet is sufficiently movable to admit of 
such modifications of meaning as the intention or 
feeling of the individual may dictate. In this lies 
the real power of predicating, or of attributing 
varying qualities or varying shades or degrees of 
the same quality to an object. It is the power to 
use One idea in such a way as to modify the appli- 
cation of another idea, and thus to form a new 
mental product the apprehension of which indicates 
a decided advance in intellectual development. 
When an individual can consciously use a word to 
indicate a class of objects possessing certain essen- 
tial (as distinguished from accidental) characteris- 
tics in common, he has achieved the foundation for 
the highest mental operations. 

The importance of articulate language lies in the 
fact that without the word, the concept, i. e., the 
generalization, cannot be held before the attention 
in such a way as to form an element of thought. 
Without it no effective thinking can be done, and 
consequently no clear rule of action can be evolved. 
It is the agent that differentiates a definite idea or 
concept trom the confused mass which character- 
izes the content of the primitive mind. Without it, 
the mind must remain primitive and confused. 

The need for adaptation to the conditions of a 
progressive civilization creates the necessity for 
classifying the mental content, i. e., for evolving 
order and clearness from obscurity and confusion. 
The human mind in its incapability to grasp in de- 
tail the multitudes of objects that are daily and 
hourly forced upon the attention, is saved from 
fruitless and even dangerous effort by the word and 
the proposition which serve as a means of preserv- 
ing intellectual unity. 

In addition to the use of the word in controlling 
abstract thought upon concrete things, we find a 
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higher use, by reason of the concept name itself be- 
coming an object of thought, thus furnishing a new 
factor in the elaboration of propositions possessing 
a higher degree of abstraction than that brought 
about through generalization upon concrete ob= 
jects. 

To the ordinary individual who seldom rises t> 
the region of higher abstractions, the influence of 
articulate language is also of the utmost im- 
portance. Without it the attention does not rise 
above the primitive, curious attention of the brute, 
the savage, or the child. Through the understand- 
ing which it carries with it, it rouses the liveliest 
synipathy among people. It stands as a support to 
memory, while it exercises a controlling, subduing, 
and directive power over the emotions. 

The intelligent development of language implies 
a constant development of judgment and rea- 
sok,’ aS 

Without the intelligent use of articulate lam 
guage, probably no abstract judgments can be 
made; no consciousness of self, and consequently 
no ethical judgments can be evolved. * * * 

In the United States, the teaching of language 
is difficult. If, among the tongues of Babel which 
surround it, the English language retains its char- 
acteristics, it must possess marvelous vitality. In 
the northern and western states, unless it be pre- 
served in the schools, it can hardly survive. In not 
a few of the higher institutions of learning, strenu- 
ous efforts are being put forth in its behalf. Many 
professors whose time might be otherwise em- 
ployed are obliged to devote no small portion of 
their time and energy to the correction of the very 
imperfect language which the students bring to 
their work; a language so scanty at times, that in- 
struction in other subjects can hardly be given until 
greater facility of expression in English is ac- 
quired. * * * 

During the past half century, a great change has 
taken place in the public school education of the 
United States. This change has affected not only 
the subjects taught in the schools, but it has 
reached as well the plans of procedure, the so-called 
methods of instruction. 

About the year 1860, “object lessons,” so-called, 
were introduced into the schools. Later, these 
gave place to “objective instruction,” and this in 
turn was succeeded by what has been known as 
“elementary science teaching.” Still more re- 
cently the schools have had a course of what we 
call “industrial education.” 

The principle, “first the idea, and then the word,” 
so vigorously emphasized by Pestalozzi, has domt- 
nated the educational effort of this country for a 
little more than forty years, during which time the 
end and aim of school life, and indeed of home life 
as well, has been the acquisition of concrete 
images, i.e., of ideas of concrete things. Every- 
thing that could appeal to the senses of the child 
has been presented to him. Every conceivable ob- 
ject has been subjected to sight, hearing, touch, 
taste, smell, etc. When the objects could not be 
brought into the schoolroom, the children have 
been taken to them, so that but little has escaped 
their attention.. The result seems to be that our 
young people (if not also our adult population) 
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have become addicted to things, and that they cen- 
tre their main interests and hopes of happiness 
upon the concrete world. 

With the habit of occupation with concrete 
things for some twelve or fourteen years of the 
most impressionable period of life, we can hardly 
wonder that when a student goes to college he 
should show a greater disposition to occupy him- 
self with material things than with abstract ques- 
tions. We can hardly wonder that later in life, the 
actual possession of a certain amount of plain hard 
cash should seem much more real, and far more 
desirable tc him than a clear intellectual apprehen- 
sion of a man’s duties as a citizen, or of the moral 
distinction between meum and tuum. This would 
seem to be the logical outcome of excessive occu- 
pation with concrete things. 

We can have no quarrel with “objective instruc- 
tion” per se, nor with any form of instruction that 
leaves the child in a better condition than it finds 
him, but we must remember that there are other 
than material objects in a course of education, and 
it may be well to examine the scope of objective in- 
struction as it is sometimes pursued in the schools, 
with a view to finding out whether it is calculated 
to meet the requirements of mental development. 

In the first place the material object appeals to 
the senses, and to the senses alone. The psychical 
result of this appeal is a concrete image or an 
image of a concrete thing. 

According to the previous experience of the 
child, and according to the degree of attention 
brought to bear upon the object at the time of 
presentation, this image is more or less vague. If 
the child has never before had anything like it, and 
if the attention be distracted by the presence of 
other striking objects, the chances are that no ade- 
quate image of the thing presented is 
formed. * * * 

The clearness or vagueness of the image may be 
largely determined by the extent and kind of lan- 
guage used at the time of presenting the object. 
At best only the most simple images can be held 
before the attention without the use of words, and 
then but for a short time. The more complicated 
images depend for their existence upon the awak- 
ening of the intellect, which can only be secured 
through the use of language. The word, merely as 
the name of the individual image, is not sufficient 
even for the child of five years (perhaps it is not 
sutticient for a normal child beyond three years). 
Images classified under the concept name can he 
held before the attention better, and, through the 
observation of their common characteristics, they 
become clearer than when each is observed in- 
dividually—Adapted from “Pedagogical Semi- 


nary.” 
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PRINCETON’S TUTORIAL SYSTEM. 
BY RALPH WARBURTON, 
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The announcement of a new departure at Prince- 
ton University, to secure more intimate and more 
helpful relations between students and instructors, 
is awakening no little interest among educators the 
country over. 

Beginning with the coming university year, 
though necessarily in a modest and tentative way at 
first, Princeton is to increase its educational forces 
by: the addition of a staff of tutors, who it ds be- 
lieved may become a really vital link between pro- 
fessors and pupils, and render important service to 
both. If upon trial of the new scheme it shall 
prove itself practicable and serviceable, it is pro- 
posed to increase the number of tutors so that there 
shall be at least one tutor for every twenty students. 

To President Wilson’s sagacity the initiative of 
this system of tutors must be credited. He came 
to see what many other educators have seen, that in 
the great universities of to-day, with their many 
hundreds and even thousands of students, it was 
becoming a practical impossibility for the instructor 
to have any near and personal and directive rela- 
tionship to the individual student. The personal 
equation—that is admitted on all hands to be of in- 
estimable value—was likely to be greatly impaired, 
if not entirely lost, in the enlarging university life. 
The smalier college had the advantage of intimate 
relationship, the professor knowing his pupils with 
more or less of intimacy, and frequently becoming 
the personai friend and prompter of the men in his 
modest classes. But the university professor loses 
this advantage, as it is simply a physical impossi- 
bility for him to know intimately and helpfully the 
scores or hundreds that fill his lecture room. He is 
compelled to deal with students in the mass instead 
of individually; and without wishing it, or intend- 
ing it, he is forced to be almost exclusively a lec- 
turer, and is to a large degree denied that personal 
intimacy with his pupils that probably both he and 
they most heartily desire. It is not saying too much 
to say that in the great modern university propin- 
quity is the lost chord. 

Seeing this, President Wilson determined to re- 
lieve the situation, so far as it could be relieved. 
With the frank assent of the faculty and fellows of 
the University, he is to institute the tutorial sys- 
tem, which it is believed will narrow very consid- 
erably the distance between instructor and pupil, 
and in a real, though somewhat altered way, bring 
back to university life the lost personal equation. 

The tutor is really to be an assistant professor, 
but not a lecturer. He is to be under the direction 
of the full professor, and must know the themes 
with which the professor deals. But his special 





Without the love of books the richest man is poor; 
treasure of treasures, the poorest man is rich. 


but endowed with this 
He has wealth which no power can 


diminish, riches which are always increasing, possessions which the more he scatters, 
the more they accumulate, friends who never desert him, and pleasures which never 


cloy.—John Alfred Langford. 
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charge is to be the group—larger or smaller—of 
students assigned to him. He is to be subject to 
their call for any assistance they may require. 
Each student of the group may draw unstintedly 
upon him for his aid in the subjects really im- 
portant to the student. The tutor is supposed to 
help the student solve his problems, direct his read- 
ing and researches on the subject in hand, and as 
far as possible keep him abreast of his studies and 
his class. 

The value to the student of this tutorial assist- 
ance is*readily seen. If he is dull, and prone to dis- 
couragement, the help and inspiration of his tutor 
will be invaluable to him. If he is awed by the 
subjects with which his professor deals, or by the 
sights of the classroom, the very personality of the 
tutor will tend to subdue that awe. If he is in- 
clined to indolence in his studies, and is tempted to 
give undue attendance to athletics or some form of 
pleasure, and to rely on cramming just prior to his 
examination, the tutor will be able to detect and 
correct his unwisdom in these respects, and prove 
himself his most judicious counselor. if he is 
superficial in his methods of study, and believes 
that all he has to do to master his lesson is to look 
at it, a judicious tutor may help him to see that 
nothing worth having and holding is ever acquired 
except as one is willing to pay the price. In these, 
and many other ways, his tutor may be the very 
friend he needs, and may save him from losing his 
time, his opportunity, or himself. And it is not im- 
probable that during his university course a life 
friendship may grow up between him and his tutor, 
and the lines of Dryden be realized in his case:— 

‘He sought a tutor of his own accord, 
And studied lessons he before abhorred.” 

The working out of this novel method by Prince- 
ton will be closely scrutinized by other seats oi 
learning. If it shall prove itself practicable and 
helpful—and a decade will test that pretty thor- 
oughly—-then it will be adopted by other univer- 
sities who feel to-day quite keenly the need that 
Princeton is trying to meet. 

It is a costly experiment financially. To thor- 
oughly equip the university with tutors will—in 
President Wilson’s estimate—cost fully $100,000 
a year. But so strong is his faith in his venture 
that he is calling for a special endowment of 
$2,500,000 to carry it to completion ; and the prob- 
ability is that the alumni will furnish the funds, for 
they are confident in the scheme. 

— +0: &-@-@-e-¢-e-______— 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM. 


BY PRESIDENT HENRY S. PRITCHETT. 





One must not forget in considering the adminis- 
tration of a university that there are to every form 
of administration two sides: the mechanical and 
the spiritual. The mechanical part of administra- 
tion is that which provides the machinery neces- 
sary to carry out a given enterprise. The other 
side of administration, the spiritual side, consists in 
getting out of men the best there is in them. Fora 
set of perfect men any administrative system would 
suffice. Good administration consists in taking 
men as they are, with their prejudices, their faults, 
their virtues, and in getting out of them the high- 
est results of which they are capable. 
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Now our attention has been given of late years, 
in American university life, increasingly to the 
mechanical side of administration, and the machin- 
ery has been made to approximate more and more 
clesely, both in its form and in its choice of execu- 
tive officers, to the practice of the business corpora- 
tion. Its very closeness and compactness of 
organization are in some respects its chief faults. 
That which is mechanical is always simpler than 
that which is living. To-day we need, in my judg- 
ment, to concern ourselves in the university with 
the spiritual side of administration. . . . For after 
all, we can never too often remind ourselves that 
the first purpose of the university is not to further 
industrial development or to increase the wealth of 
a state, but that it is the development of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual life. This development can 
take place only in the air of freedom, however evi- 
dent are the dangers which freedom brings with it. 
Wealth, power, the niceties of life, may all grow in 
an atmosphere of limited or of artificial freedom, 
but only in the air of real freedom can be grown 
that spirit and that intelligence which shall minister 
to those things which are spiritual and to those 
things which are eternal—Atlantic Monthly. 


&+e-.e-4+4 
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THE STATUS OF THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDI NT 

[Editorial in the Springfield Republican. This is the 
best newspaper editorial on the superintendent that has 
fallen under our eye.—Editor. ] 





These weeks, with the renewed activities of 
teachers and pupils, bring into prominence the 
work of the superintendent of schools. By reason 
of the vital interests of popular education and the 
weighty responsibilities committed to these ofti- 
cials, no educational service, not even that of the 
heads of universities and colleges, should be re- 
garded as more potent in determining the trend of 
national life. This service is for the most part 
rendered with courage, intelligence, and consistent 
devotion to duty, and in many instances by men of 
conspicuous ability and force of character. 

It is wise policy for any community to emphasize 
the value and dignity of the office of its superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and to furnish the 
conditions that make for effective and untrammeled 
service. Such an attitude is demanded by merely 
monetary considerations. The superintendent is 
paid—and rightly so—a large salary; in many 
towns and cities the largest of any official. It is 
poor economy to require him to spend any con- 
siderable portion of time in routine clerical duties, 
or to devote his energy in combating factional 
quarrels or political intrigues in the school com- 
nttee. 

On the higher ground of the betterment and 
well-being of our public school system the argu- 
ment for granting large powers and _ liberty of 
action to the superintendent is still stronger. The 
scheme of popular education is now become so 
complex and involves so many delicate relations 
between parents, pupils, and teachers, that execu- 
tive ability of the highest order is needed for its 
proper direction. Knowledge of child nature and 
development, comprehension of social and indus- 
trial conditions, and insight into our national needs 
are required for the formulation of right courses of 
study and wise supervision of instruction. 
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Only as communities make the work of school 
superintendent attractive to men_of large calibre of 
mind and heart can they hope to sectrre competent 
service. Yet it is a well-known fact, that within 
recent years selfish influences have gained ground 
and too often control in many school boards. 
Cities in New England could be named where a 
large part of the time and strength of the superin- 
tendent is spent in contending against low stand- 
ards and political wire-pulling for personal and 
narrow ends in the school committee. Men oi 
ability and high purpose have left a work they 
loved because of their unwillingness to labor under 
such conditions. Signs are not wanting that un- 
less the position of school superintendent is freed 
from these all too common and needless embar- 
rassments, competent men will no longer seek this 
vocation, and the work of supervision fall into the 
hands of office-holders of mediocre ability to the 
detriment of the cause of popular education. 

The 1emedy lies in the careful selection of mem- 
bers of school boards, and in the elimination of all 
elements of personal partisan ambition from the 
counsels of those charged with the safeguarding of 
the schools of the people. A small body of men 
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and women, elected by vote of the entire commun- “ 
ity and chosen with a view to their intelligent pub- 
lic spirit, sound judgment, and genuine good will 
toward the schools, will insure the superintendent 
of generous, high-minded treatment in his work. 

Such a committee will recognize that many mat- 
ters—the selection of text-books, the cnoice of 
teachers, questions of discipline, promotion, and 
graduation—must be settled by the expert educator. 
So also with him must rest the decision regarding 
courses of study and methods of instruction. On 
the other hand, a representative committee will at 
times find it necessary to counsel the superintend- 
ent against undertaking plans that call for too large 
expenditure, and to impress him with the need of 
a more conservative policy if he pushes on too fast 
for the people to follow. But such a board will 
recognize that oftentimes they must support a 
superintendent who is leading a community to 
higher levels of educational achievement in the face 
of unintelligent criticism. But whether support- 
ing, checking, or defending, the committee wiil hold 
toward its superintendent a generous attitude, free 
from petty bickerings, in mutual helpfulness for a 
common cause. 





EDUCATION EAST AND WEST.—(VIII.) 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The proparter of taxes expended for school 
purposes :— 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 

13.8 per cent.; Providence, 21.34; 
Worcester, 21.9; New Haven, 26.35; Fall River, 
20.22; Lowell, 23.58; Cambridge, 20.37; Hartford, 
26.45; Bridgeport, 22.79; Lynn, 19.52; Lawrence, 
22.93; New Bedford, 23.07; Somerville, 28.39; 
Manchester, 19.94; Portland, 20.1; Waterbury, 
42.49; Holvoke, 24.88: Brockton, 22.17; Paw- 
tucket, 20.39. 


Boston, 


IN THE WEST. 

Chicago, 36.85 per cent.; St. Louis, 17.5; Cleve- 
land, 26.16: San Francisco, 19.08; Cincinatti. 
18.12; Detroit, 21.44; Milwaukee, 20.49; Minne- 
apolis, 25.03; Indianapolis, 32.75; Kansas City, 
20.47; St. Paul, 24.67; Denver, 35.93; Toledo, 
25.33; Columbus, ag 15; Worcester, 21.94; St. 
Joseph, 17.73; Omaha, 27.16; Los Angeles, 33.7 
Portland, Ore., 28 ; Grand Rapids, 29.412; ike, 
: Seattle, 23.56; Oakland, 40.89; Des Moines, 
36.69 ; Sorina hell Ill., 30.92; Evansville, 29.26; 
Peoria, 28.67; Salt Lake City, 33.4; Duluth, 24.09; 
Kansas City, _Kan., 22.03; Fort Wayne, 30.70; 
Youngstown, 34.93: Akron, 44.13 ; Saginaw, 33.07; 
Lincoln, 


990 We 
OV.4 | 


39.63. 
IN THE MIDDLE 
New York, 19.16 per cent.; Philadelphia, 17.37; 
3altimore, 18.61; Buffalo, 19.8: Pittsburg, 15.6; 
Washington, 21.95; Newark, 21.77; Jersey City, 
13.62; Rochester, 16.67; Allegheny, 22.14; Syra- 
cuse, 17.86; Paterson, 25.48; Scranton, 41.37; 
Albany, 20.25; Reading, Pa., 30.70; Wilmington, 
20.22; Camden, 28.93; Trenton, 27.70; Troy, 21.18; 
Hoboken, 22.43; Utica, 26.04; Elizabeth, 26.69 ; 
Harrisburg, 33.20; Yonkers, 


38. 74 > 
Lancaster, 35.67; Binghamton, 


STATES. 


Wilkesbarre, 
24.90: 


Altoona, 32.24. 


35.28 ; 





Cost of instruction and supervision in propor- 
tion to other school expenditures :— 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Boston, 73 per cent.; Providence, 73.5; New 
Haven, 67.7; Cambridge, 76.8; Springfield, 72.1 
Manchester, 70.9; Waterbury, 77.8; Fitchburg, 74; 
Newport, ‘aed Bangor, 76; Burlington, 62.8; Rut- 
land, 66.2. In brief, they are fairly even, ranging 
from 62.8 per cent. to 77.8 per cent.; but nine of 
the tw elve are between 70.9 and 77.8 per cent. 


IN THE WEST. 


Chicago, 78.6; St. Louis, 78.1; San Francisco, 
70: Detroit, 74.4; Milwaukee, 79% Cleveland, 74; 
Minneapolis, 78.4; Indianapolis, 73.8; Kansas City, 
75.3; Denver, 76.6; Toledo, 71; St. Joseph, 74.2; 
Los Angeles, 80.1; Columbus, 76.4; Omaha, 75.5; 
Grand Rapids, 77.8; Oakland, 80; Evansville, 69.8 ; 
Duluth, 68.2; Peoria, 68.7; Fort Wayne, 81; Lin- 
coln, %4; Tacoma, 76.6; Terre Haute, 77.2; 
Davenport, 65.2; Springfield, Ill., 77.1.; Superior, 
64.8: Sacramento, 85.7; La Crosse, 73.9; Pueblo, 
70.6; Wichita, 75.5; Lima, O., 61.9; San Jose, 85.3; 
Colorado Springs, 57.3; Madison, 70.9; Rich- 
mond, Ind., 71.5; Lansing, 68.3; Ogden, 66.9; 
Cheyenne, 72.6; Moberly, Mo., 68; Anderson, Ind., 


76.6; Spokane, 68.8. 
IN THE MIDDLE STATES. 
Philadelphia, 73.6; Baltimore, 77 Ae Newark, 
74.3; Buffalo, 78.5; Providence, 73.5; Rochester, 
70.6; Allegheny, 61.4; Syracuse, 18.2: Paterson, 
76.9: Scranton, 67.5; Albany, 70.9; Reading, Pa., 
TOA: nag 76.6; Harrisburg, 66. 6; Troy, 82.2; 


Yonkers, 68.7 
64-4. 

The Middle States are much more even than 
New England or the West. 


:W illiamsport, 67.: ; Poughkeep: ie, 
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HISTORIC NAVAL BATTLES. 


The titanic struggles of nations for the mastery 
have often made 


“The multitudinous seas incarnadine.” 


Battles that have cost crowns, displaced dynasties, 
and disturbed the world’s equilibrium have been 
fought out on the bounding wave. 

Trafalgar—with its valorous and victorious Nel- 
son—is at present under review, because of the 
centennial observances being held by Britons every- 
where. ‘This celebrated sea-fight off the coast of 
Spain was cn October 21, 1805. The first Napo- 
leon was bent on the invasion of England. ‘Give 
us but six hours’ control of the channel,” he said, 
“and England will be at our feet.” Villeneuve 
commanded the combined French and Spanish 
fleets, and Nelson the British. The “Victory” was 
Nelson’s flagship. At one time she was engaging 
the Redoubtable, Santissima Trinidad, and Bu- 
centaur, and worsted all three. Trafalgar was 
a crowning victory for Britain, and defeated all 
Napoleon’s dreams of invasion. Nelson lost his 
life in the battle, but lived long enough to hear the 
cheers of his victorious tars. ‘The sight of a life- 
time will be Trafalgar square, in London, with its 
colossal monument to Nelson, on the night of 
October 21. 

The hattle of the Nile is in British history the 
naval twin of Trafalgar. Its date was August 1, 

798. It was a duel between the French and 
British fleets, respectively commanded by Bruey 
and Nelson. It was a night fight, beginning at 
6.30 p. m., and ending with the blowing up of the 
French flagship, L’Orient, at 10 p. m. Only one 
of the seventeen French vessels got back to a 
French port. By this defeat Napoleon and his 
army were left in a perilous situation in the land 
of the Pvramids. 

The battle of Salamis was between the Persians 
and Greeks, 480 B. C. Xerxes had a fleet of 1,200 
vessels in the Mediterranean and the Bosphorus, a 
most formidable naval threat to Greece. The 
Greeks had to contend for national existence, and 
their watchword at Salamis sent throughout all 
their triremes was: “All is at stake!” They won a 
most significant victory over Xerxes. And ten 
years later Cimon—one of the greatest naval com- 
manders of history—completed the task of cleaning 
out the Persians from the Aegean archipelago, and 
restoring the equilibrium of power to Europe. 

The naval contest at Actium completely shat- 
tered the hopes of Marc Antony to reach imperial 
honors. QOctavianus and he had divided the Roman 
world between them, but each wished to be sole 
imperator. On September 2, 31 B. C., their fleets 
met at Actium, on the west coast of Greece. 
Octavianus had 260 war vessels, and Antony 280— 
of which Cleopatra had furnished sixty for her 
paramour. Early in the battle, Cleopatra withdrew 
her vessels and fled, and Antony soon followed the 
siren queen. The deserted fleet fought valiantly, 
but was vanquished, and Octavianus came to be 
ruler of the world, while Antony ingloriously ended 
his own life. 


“The Invincible Armada”’—so inappropriately 
named—-was gathered in 1588 for the invasion and 
subjugation of England. On paper it was a formid- 
able fleet, consisting of 130 vessels; some of them 
being of great size. England was panic-stricken at 
the thought that she had only thirty vessels of the 
line to defend her shores. But Lord Howard had 
as brave commanders as ever trod a wet deck in 
Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher. In half-moon 
formation, and seven miles from point to point, the 
Armada advanced on Plymouth. But it was beaten 
in the first encounter, was chased up the channel, 
and again defeated at Calais. The Spanish admiral 
—Sidonia—had to give up his sword to Drake. 
The remnant of the fleet essayed to escape to Spain 
by going round the north of Scotland, but a violent 
storm wrecked seventeen of the ill-starred fleet. 
Only fifty-three ships of the much-vaunted 
Armada reached Spanish anchorage, and Europe 
breathed easily once more. 

The battle between the Bon Homme Richard 
and the Serapis in the German ocean on Septem- 
ber 25, 1779, was one of the most desperate ever 
waged. The Richard was the American John Paul 
Jones’ flagship.- The Serapis was a British frigate. 
The two vessels became ‘lashed together, and 
fought at that close range. At last the Serapis 
surrendered to Jones, who put the remnant of his 
crew on her, as the Richard was in a sinking con- 
dition, and did founder the next morning. By this 
daring act in British waters, Jones greatly increased 
respect for the American navy. James Fenimore 
Cooper uses Jones’ victory in his famous work, 
“The Pilot.” 

The American war with Britain in 1812-14 saw 
some famous naval encounters. But the one most 
commonly quoted was the battle of Lake Erie, 
when Commodore Perry defeated a British fleet at 
Put-in Bay on September 13, 1813. Perry had 
nine vessels with fifty-four guns to Barclay’s six 
vessels with sixty-three guns. Perry’s flagship— 
the Lawrence—was so injured, and the carnage on 
it so fearful, that Perry transferred his flag to the 
Niagara, running the greatest risk in doing so, and 
on the new flagship fought his way to victory. The 
significant despatch the victor sent to General Har- 
rison was: “We have met the enemy and they are 
ours.” 

The Civil war brought to sight the mettle of Far- 
ragut, Porter, and many others. The battles of 
New Orleans and Mobile Bay caused the name of 
Admiral Farragut to be written large in American 
history. A more brilliant naval achievement is 
hardly on record than that of Farragut with a fleet 
of old wooden ships and gunboats running the 
gauntlet of forts on the lower Mississippi, destroy- 
ing or capturing fifteen opposing vessels, two of 
which were iron-clads, and taking the city of New 
Orleans. May 1, 1862, is a conspicuous date in 
the American naval calendar. 

The one-hour’s struggle between the Alabama 
and Kearsarge off Cherbourg, France, ended the 
career of one of the most dreaded commerce de- 
stroyers of the Civil war. The Alabama was al- 
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lowed to sail from Liverpool on her errand of de- 
struction, though her character and mission were 
well-known, and in her career of two years wrecked 
millions of dollars worth of property on the high 
seas. But she met more than her match in the 
Kearsarge on June 19, 1864, which sank her after 
a short, but terrific, engagement. 

The battle between the Merrimac and Monitor, 
March 9, 1862, was short, sharp, and decisive. 
The Merrimac was freighted with the hopes of the 
Confederacy, while the | Monitor—Ericsson’s 
“cheese-box on a raft’—carried the hopes of the 
alarmed Union... The Merrimac’s victory over the 
vessels of the blockading squadron in Hampton 
Roads, Va., on March 8, caused terror in the coast 
cities of the North. But Saturday’s dejection was 
completely dissipated by the Sunday’s report of the 
triumph of the Monitor. Strange to say, little 
harm was done to either vessel, but the Merrimac’s 
career was ended by the engagement. 

The battles of Manila Bay,—May 1, 1898,—and 
Santiago de Cuba,—-July 3, 1898,—complete!y de- 
stroyed Spain’s naval fleets in the eastern and west- 
ern hemispheres, and lost to her almost the last 
remnant of her island possessions. Dewey, Samp- 
son, and Schley—of the American fleets—earned 
rich chaplets of renown, while the Spanish Admiral 
Cervera’s fame suffered an eclipse from which it 
could never reappear. 

The battle of the Sea of Japan—1905—was as 
great a victory for Japan as Trafalgar had been a 
hundred years before for England. In fact, Togo’s 
name and fame were constantly compared with 
those of Nelson. The fleet which Russia de- 
spatched to the far Pacific, to save her imperiled 


interests there, was as formidable an armada as 
any of modern times. In Roshdestventsky all the 
hopes of Russia centred. But these hopes were 
ruthlessly shattered when Togo pounced upon him 
in the Tsushima straits. Battleships and cruisers 
that were the pride of Russia were riddled by 
Japanese shells and sunk, others captured to be 
added to the Japanese navy afterwards, while less 
than a half-dozen lame ducks escaped and limped 
into distant ports, to be interned until the war was 
euded. The annihilation of this naval force has 
gone down as one of the greatest surprises of his- 
tory, while the world hailed the prowess of the 
Land of the Rising Sun. 





CHILD STUDY PROGRESS. 
PRESIDENT G, STANLEY HALL. 


—_—_____———~0-0 -e-@-0 


BY 


It is barely a quarter of a century since the first 
systematic attempts to study children were begun 
by Preyer, Darwin, Tiedemann, and others. Now 
so rapidly has the movement grown that we have 
a bibliography of more than two thousand valuable 
books and memoirs, some dozen journals, and 
scores of academic chairs in universities and normal 
schools, devoted to paedeutics or child study. The 
child has become a key to interpret the deepest 
questions concerning the origin of man’s body and 
soul in every civilized land of the West, and within 
the last vear or two societies have been established, 
among whose members are found some of the most 
brilliant names in letters and science in Italy, 
Poland, Bohemia, while in Russia, Japan, India, 
and Argentine the work is being pushed with en- 
thusiasm.—Sunday Magazine. 
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FROM OTHER CITIES. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, October 21, 1905. 

Realizing the increased interest taken by the 
parents in the public school situation, the several 
candidates for the mayoralty of this city are mak- 
ing the schools one of the most important issues of 
the coming election. ‘More schoolhouses and full- 
time instruction for each child,’ is the universal 
’ slogan. Promises for the immediate relief of the 
80,000 children now on “part time” are being 
hurled at the people by all parties; and, to the un- 
initiated, the schools will profit by the result of the 
election no matter which candidate wins. Persons 
familiar with politicians’ promises, however, and 
with the true “part time” situation, realize that 
nothing can be done to eliminate “part time” for a 
year at least. The opening of a few new schools in 
the early part of next year will relieve conditions 
somewhat, but that is all. 

The strenuous efforts made by the present ad- 
ministration to gain the good will of the people, 
however, has resulted in the inauguration of two 
very important educational movements during the 
past month,—one, the establishment of a special 
school for backward children; the other, the com- 
fmencement of work upon the finest trade school in 
the country. 

The establishment of the special school, it is be- 
lieved, will. solve the problem which the educa- 
tional authorities of this city have been puzzling 
over for years, a plan by which backward children— 
those who have never had “a fair show,” juvenile 
“under dogs,” snubbed by teachers, and taunted by 
classmates—may be given a chance to regain what 
they have lost and catch up with their more fortu- 
nate companions. 

This problem has a sociological as well as an 
educational side. What boy thirteen or fourteen 
years of age can be placed in aclass with little 
fellows four and five years his junior, and not feel 
ashamed? And when the little fellows taunt him, 
what is his most natural impulse if not to flee? 
And thus it is that truants are made. And with 
truancy comes evil companionship, and with evil 
companionship—crime. Records of the children’s 
court show that 90 per cent. of the youthful 
criminals are truants. Therefore it is obvious that 
as truancy increases so will juvenile crime. The 
new school, however, has been organized as a bar- 
rier to truancy. It is the result of vears of careful 
study of the conditions existing in congested neigh- 
borhoods by a woman who has lived and worked 
among the children of the poor for nearly twenty 
years—Miss Julia Richman, superintendent of two 
of the most congested districts in the city. 

Now for a brief description of the school. It is 
located in an old, but well equipped school build- 
ing in the very heart of the lower East Side, a dis- 
_ trict where truancy flourishes. The teaching staff, 
headed by Miss Olive M. Jones, as principal, has 
been selected for the ability each has shown in deal- 
ing with backward and incorrigible children. The 
classes in this school will be very small, no teacher 


having charge of more than fifteen pupils. The in- 
dividual instruction planned makes larger classes 
inadvisable. The course of study will be elastic 
and much attention will be given to manual work 
and athletics. The boys will be made to realize 
from the start that it is no punishment but a great 
privilege to attend a school where so much will be 
done for their benefit. If it is found that any boy in 
the school fails to respond to its influences he will 
be sent to the regular truant school. On the other 
hand, the children now in the regular truant 
schools whose conduct there is satisfactory will be 
paroled, but before placing them in one of the pub- 
lic schools they will be tested in the special school 
to see whether. they have learned sufficient self- 
control to mect the requirements of an ordinary 
school. 

The trade school, the corner stone of which was 
laid during the past month, will be known as the 
Stuyvesant school, and when completed will be the 
finest trade school in the country. Its cost, includ- 
ing site, construction, and equipment, will amount 
to more than a million dollars: When its plans 
were shown to Sir Alfred Mosely, the prominent 
English educator and capitalist, who is now on a 
pleasure trip here, he waxed enthusiastic over it. 
Mr. Mosely is an ardent advocate of trade schools, 
and was very free in expressing his views on them. 

It might be mentioned here that Mr. Mosely, 
who headed the famous Mosely commission to 
this country two years ago, still believes that the 
teachers of New York city are under paid. 

That the women teachers agree with Mr. 
Mosely is evinced by a movement recently started 
by the Class Teachers’ Association toward the 
equalization of men and women teachers’ salaries. 
Under the present salary schedule the men receive 
a minimum of $300 and a maximum of $900 a year 
more than the women. The promoters of the new 
movement contend that this schedule is unfair. 
“Equal pay for equal work,” is their slogan, and 
they intend to force an issue if they have to carry 
the fight to the legislature. The movement is an 
interesting one, but there is little chance of its suc- 
cess. ‘To raise the women teachers’ salaries to the 
same schedule as the men’s, would require an extra 
appropriation of about $6,000,000 a vear. As the 
board of education has a hard time now to get the 
funds it actually needs, the hopelessness of acquir- 
ing so vast an appropriation is apparent. 

Another interesting movement in teachers’ 
circles here is the recent organization of a teachers’ 
club. The educators of this city have always be- 
lieved that there should be an organization which 
will bring the teachers into closer touch socially 
with one another and with people whose work does 
not lie along educational lines only. Hence the 
Sardonyx Club has been organized. 

The membership will be representative of the 
various liberal professions, and will afford an oppor- 
tunity tor cultured people to meet one another and 
profit by the interchange of ideas, which inevitably 


follows a broadening of acquaintance in a desirable 
field. 
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The club has secured for its first home a beau- 
tiful five-floor building at 293 Henry street, Brook- 
lyn. ‘The first floor contains a dining-room, where 
lunches will be served to members and their 
friends. The second or salon floor will be the com- 
mon lounging room. Here will be found good 
books, magazines, and newspapers, writing tables, 
and everything necessary for the comfort and ,con- 
venience of the members. On the third floor will 
be a tea room, where tea, chocolate, coffee, and 
other light refreshments will be served. There will 
also be aroom fitted up especially for ladies, a 
smoking-room for men, a card room, and billiard 
room. It is the intention of the promoters of this 
club to organize these clubs throughout the United 
States, and all members will be entitled to the use 
of the same. The membership fee is $10 a year. 

An appreciation of the good work being accom- 
plished by the teachers of this city among the chil- 
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dren of the poor was tendered last week by City 
Superintendent William H. Maxweil in an address 
beiore the Institute of Arts and Sciences. Mr. 
Maxwell said in part:— 

“If I should undertake to tell you of all the deeds 
oi kindness done by teachers—in the families of the 
poor, how they have clothed the naked and fed the 
hungry, how when their own slender means were 
exhausted they have appealed to their well-to-do 
friends, and induced children of the rich to help the 
children of the poor, and how ingenious they Have 
been in preventing humiliation from resting upon 
those who are assisted—-you would certainly be. 
amazed. For the teacher is no Pharisee, and never 
makes a parade of his good deeds.” 

Many teachers regarded this eulogy as “coals of 
fire,” for some of the city superintendent’s most ag- 
gressive critics are in the teaching profession. 

Charles T. Heaslip. 





WRITING AND MEMORIZING. 


TOPICS. 
RELATION TO THE COMMUNITY. 
6. Advantage of close identification with the work 
of some chnrch. 
7. Disadvantage. 
8. Advantage of inactive but constant relation to 
some church. 
9. Advantage of a man’s belonging to some secret 
society. 
10. Disadvantage. 
—-o--——_ 
SELECTIONS. 
THE SEEKER. 


Let not these eyes which Thou hast given me, 
Contented, downward gaze in near-by streams, 
Reflecting there their earthly visionings, 
Their own regretful doubts, their vanished dreams. 


Let them seek out wide spaces of the soul, 
Far heights whence noble aspirations rise 
Beyond the splendid silence of the stars, 
To seek the blessed vision, prophet-wise, 
—Josephine Horton Bruorton. 


——_o0-- — 
THE FRIENDLY HAND. 

When a man aiin’t got a cent an’ he’s feeling kind oO’ 
blue, 

An’ the clouds bang dark an’ heavy and won’t let the 
sunshine through, 

It’s a great thing, O my brethren, for a fellow just to 
lay 

His hand wpon your shoulder in a friendly sort o’ way! 


It makes a man feel curious; it makes the tear-drops 
start. - 

Am’ you sort o’ feel a flutter in the region of the heart. 

You can’t look up and meet his eyes; you don’t know 
what to say, 

When his hand is on your shoulder in a friendly sort o’ 
way. 

Oh! the world’s a curious compound, with its honey an’ 

its gall, 

its cares an’ bitter crosses; but a good world, 

after all. 

An’ a good God must have made it-—leastways, that’s 
what I.say 


When a hand rests on my shoulder in a friendly sort o’ 
way, 


With 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 


God moves in a mysterious way His wonders to perform; 
He plants Tis footsteps in the sea, and rides upon the 
storm. ; 

Deep in unfathomed mines of rever-failing skill 
He treasures up his bright designs and works his sove- 
reign will. 
Ye faitbfui saints, fresh courage take, the clouds ye co 
much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head. 
Judge not thé Lord by feeble sense, but trust Him for 
His grace; 
Behind a frowning providence he hides a smiling face. 
His purposes will ripen fast, unfolding every hour; 
The bud may have a bitter taste, but sweet will be the 
flower. 
Blind unbelief is sure to err, and scan his work in vain, 
God is His own interpreter, and He will make it plain. 
—William Cowper. 
—o——. 
‘That which we call our secret thought 
Speeds: to the earth’s remotest spot; 
And leaves its blessings or its woes, 
Like tracks behind it, as it goes. 


Then let your secret thoughts be fair; 
They have a vital part and share 
In shaping worlds and molding fate, 
God’s system is so intricate. 
—Ella Wheeler W.lcox. 
— -O— - 
Conceit may puff a man up, but never prop him up.— 
John Ruskin. 
binieitiinales 
Fate loves the man who whirls and whirls, 
But lands upon his feet, 
That man, whate’er his ups and downs, 
Ts never wholly spurned, 
Whose perpendicularity 
Is never overturned. 


—Sam Walter Foss. 
— -0—— 


It is absurd to waste energy for fixing blame when 
energy is needed to make conditions right.—Thornton. 
—_o—-—-— 
I may not overcome theinevitable, but it is mine tosee 
that the inevitable does not overcome me—Muriel 
Strode, 


—o—- 
It is never too late to give up our prejudices.—Henry 
D, Thoreau, 
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A DEFENCE OF ARITHMETIC.—(III.) 


BY GUY CLINTON, MANILA. 


The language used in fractions seldom conveys 
the meaning to the pupil which is intended. I 
think it is safe to say that the average pupil's notion 
oi fractions is vague. Perhaps the majority of 
people prefer to use the decimal form of numbers 
even when the common fractional form, if well 
understood, is really simpler and shorter. As 
pepularly thought of, a fraction means a ratio and 
nothing more. The idea that 3 is a real concrete 
number in the fraction, 3-5 of $25, is seldom 
thought of, and almost never dwelt upon and em- 
phasized in teaching. The writer believes that the 
language of fractions should be so framed that the 
pupi!’s attention will be fixed upon the notion that 
a fraction is a concrete number instead of upon the 
idea that it is merely a ratio. A few forms are here 
submitted to illustrate the writer’s meaning. 

Problem: Form 3-4 of an apple. Answer: We 
form 3-4 of an apple by dividing the apple into 4 
equal parts and by counting off 3 of these parts for 
the number. 

At the same time the explanation is given by the 
pupil, let him actually divide the apple, count off 
the three parts, and then tell what he has. When 
this process has been performed from ten to thirty 
times by different pupils in presence of the class, it 
will be time to direct their attention to the units in- 
volved. The number, 3 fourths-of-an-apple, is a 
fraction. The whole apple is the unit of the frac- 
tion, and the 1 fourth-of-an-apple is the fractional 
unit. The number is 3 of the fractional units. It 
is 3 pieces of an apple. The word fourths helps us 
to understand the size of each piece. The word 
apple tells us more about the pieces, it reveals their 
qualities. When an extensive exercise has been 
given on these points, the class should be ready for 
the next step—a change in fractional units, or 
“reduction.” 

Problem: Change 2-3 of a potato to ninths of a 
potato. Answer: As there are 3 times as many 
ninths in a whole as there are thirds, to change 2 
thirds-of-a-potato to ninths of a potato, we must 
divide each of the 2 thirds into 3 equal parts, and 
then we shall have 6 smaller pieces whose names 
are ninths, for 9 of such pieces make a_ whole 
potato. 

As in the former model let the act of dividing be 
done by the pupil just as he gives the explanation. 
Have exercises of this kind continued until all 
points of the explanation are made clear and the 
language can be spoken habitually. 

Problem: Change 6-10 of a circle to fifths of a 
circle. Answer: As there are one-half as many 
fifths in the whole as there are tenths, to change 6 
tenths to fifths we must unite 2 of the tenths to 
form 1 fifth, and the 6 tenths will form 3 fifths, for 
2 tenths is contained 3 times in 6 tenths. 
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The circle is a very- convenient unit to divide, 
subdivide, and in which to reunite parts, which may 
be done by merely drawing and erasing lines. 

It would be unwise to take as much space hete 


as is needed to develop fully this phase of teach'ng 
fractions. 


+4 &. +e 


ETHICS AND PUBLIC EDUCATION.—<II ) 
BY ARTHUR D. CALL, HARTFORD. 
MAXIMS FOR AN ETHICAL CODE. 





Value of axioms to science; the limitations of 
precepts in morals; but ethics is a practical and 
universal discipline. Possible attitudes of mind in 
the concept of ethics three in number: optimism, 
pessimism, and meliorism; criticism of these. Old 
and modern views contrasted. The historical unity 
in all ethical endeavor. The general maxim of the 
moral code, and its importance to every moral 
agent in the civilized world. 

Six specific maxims of-general application :— 

1. The Maxim of Generality. Cf. Kant’s 
“(‘ategorical Imperative”; “Act as if the maxim of 
thy action were to become by thy will a universal 
law of nature.” 

2. The Maxim of Equality. Common misuse of 
the word equal. True equality. Racial conceit as 
illustrated in our unwarranted attitude toward other 
races. 

3. The Maxim of Neighborhood—help most 
those whom we can most help. Emerson’s advice 
to A. Bronson Alcott. 

4. The Maxim of the Conflict 
Necessity of war. School conflicts. 
greater welfares over lesser. 

5. The Maxim of Personal Preference. 
of a life work. 
world task. 

6. The Maxim of the Duty to Study Duty, 
founded in the dynamic character of society. The 
importance of humor. 

Conclusion: Thus the general maxim of the 
ethical code is that it is the duty of every moral 
agent to do all the good he can, in the performance 
of which there are six other and somewhat more 
specific maxims which are universally applicable. 
All of them we have studied somewhat in detail. I 
am fully convinced that a working understanding of 
them will aid the thoughtful teacher at least a little 
in the discharge of his daily tasks. 


in Welfares. 
The value of 


Choice 
Importance of enjoyment in the 
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“We should so live and labor in our time that what came to us as seed may go to the next 


generation as blossom, and that what came to us as blossom may go to them as fruit. 


What we mean by progress,” 


Chis is 
— HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. - 


BY EDITH GILES. 


SHAKESPEARE: IN EMERSON’S “ REPRESENTA- 
TIVE MEN.” 

The best prelude to the study of Shakespeare 
that I have found for my class preparing for col- 
lege entrance examinations next June i is Emerson’s 
essay in “Representative Men.” For a class not 
having time to do extensive and discoursive read- 
ing this essay briefly and pointedly introduces 
Shakespeare “‘to the Shakespeare in us” in a way 
that cannot fail to help us to appreciate him. 
There is a great deal in the essay that is not perti- 
nent to a young student’s preparatory reading, 
therefore 1 have prepared the following topics and 
suggestions for my class. As a matter of method, 
for getting at the heart of things, I have given them 


the topics only to write up themselves from the 
text. 


I. What the true poet is. 

He is a heart in unison with his time. He is 
freighted with the weightiest convictions, and 
pointed with the most determined aim which any 
man or class knows in his time. [Just to this point, 
Edith M.. Thomas has said: “I suppose that the 
poet’s experience is, after all, the experience of all 
the world—only the poet is set to ‘take notes’ as it 
_ were, and define for the rest.”] A poet expresses 
and answers the need of his age. 

II. The drama and the people, when Shakes- 
peare was born. 

The people had begun to feel the pleasure of the 
drama, and to revel in it. They were importunate 
for it. Jt had become already a national influence. 

III. The drama as Shakespeare found it in 
London. 

When Shakespeare went up to London he found 
a great body of stage plays of all dates and writers, 
in manuscript, and on the boards,—stories from 
Plutarch, stories from English history,—all treated 
with more or less skill; doleful tragedies, merry 
Italian tales, and Spanish voyages. 

IV. What Shakespeare found in the drama. 

He esteemed it waste stock in which any experi- 
ment could be tried. But he found in the play the 
pulse of “the rude, warm blood of living England.” 

V. How Shakespeare used the drama in his ap- 
prentice days. 

He iurned whatever he found to his own ac- 
count. He worked upon the old dramas, retouch- 
ing them with his own hand, stimulating them 
with his own genius. Also he took many sugges- 
tions from them, and his debt to them is an open 
secret. He made the traditions and themes of ex- 
isting dramas his own. But he used it to augment 
his own resources. 

VI. How Shakespeare reveals himself in his 
dramas. 

He wrote his biography in them. We have his 
convictions on life and death, on love, on wealth 
and poverty, on the prizes of life and the ways 
whereby we come at them. We can discern what 
forms of humanities pleased him; his delight in 
troops of friends, in large hospitality, in cheerful 
giving. He has settled points of morals, of man- 
ners, of economy, of philosophy, of religion, of 


taste, of the conduct of life. He has shown his 
knowledge of mystery, of visions, of office, of func- 
tion, of the district of man’s work; of statecraft. 
He has disclosed the finest appreciation and sym- 
pathy for feminine traits, for sensitiveness, delicacy, 
love, and for the purely masculine boorishness. 

VII. The place of Shakespeare’s dramatic merit 

It is secondary to the man himself expressed in, 
his work. 

VIII. 
life. 


He wrote the text of modern life and manners. 
He wrote the story of the hearts of men and 
women; their probity, their second thoughts and 
wiles ; the influence of heredity ; the demarcation of 
freedom and of fate; all the sweets and all the 
terrors of human life. 


IX. Why Shakespeare is out of the category of 
eminent authors. 

Because they are conceivably wise, and he is in- 
conceivably wise. He is unique in executive 
faculty and in creation. He surpasses in wisdom 
ot life, in ‘imagination, and in lyric power. He is 
endewed with a sense of proportion. The great he 
tells greatly, the small subordinately. He is strong, 
with the principle of strength that nature has, to 
do either great or little things adequately. He is 
equal in farce, tragedy, narrative, and love songs. 

X. How Shakespeare used his talents. 

He used them with equal strength, without pecu- 
liarity, without importunity, without emphasis or 
assertion ; with equal balance and equal effort, and 
equal liking. 

XI. How Shakespeare used his poetry. 

He transferred the inner truth of things into 
music and verse. He painted the fine with pre- 
ciseness, the great with compass. He painted the 
tragic or the comic without distortion or favor. 
He carried his execution into minutest details. He 
demonstrated the possibility of translating things 
into song. 

XII. How Shakespeare used his speeches. 

He loaded them with meaning, yet linked them 
together in a way to satisfy the most exacting 
logician. (Continuity.) 

XIII. Shakespeare’ s royal trait of cheerfulness. 


He delights in the loveliness of whatever is 
lovely ; in virtue for its grace, in men and women 
for “the lovely light that sparkles from them”; 
shedding beauty, the spirit of joy and hilarity over 
the whole earth. 


XIV. What Shakespeare knew of the visible 
world. 

He saw the splendor of meaning that plays over 
the visible world. He knew that nature has an- 
other end than material production, as “a tree for 
apples, corn for meal, the ball of the earth for til- 
lage and for roads.”. These things bore a finer 
harvest to the mind—became emblems of its 
thought, and conveyed in all their natural history 
a certain mute commentary on human life. 
Shakespeare rested in the beauty of the visible 
earth, and converted it into entertainment. He 
lifted its moral obligation into the joy of living. ’ 


What Shakespeare wrote in his book of 
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GRADE TEACHERS.—(IX.) 
RELATION TO THE PRINCIPAL. 


The assumption here is that the principal is such 
in fact as well asin name, that he is upon the 
throne in his own building. Ii he is not, if he is 
merely the superintendent’s clerk, he should have 
a ditferent name, should be styled district secretary 
to the superintendent, which accurately describes 
the situation, and what is here written applies only 
to a degree in such cases. 

The grade teachers should in some way be raised 
above and out of the position of subordinates. 
Each teacher in her own room should be upon the 
throne. Her rights should pe well defined and 
should be as sacred as those of a judge upon his 
bench. So far as she is related to the children she 
should be supreme. The principal should have no 
more right to interfere with her than she with him 
in his work. 

She should be told definitely what is expected of 
her class, provided they are normal children. 
Whether or not they are normal should be left 
largely to her. She should be told in general what 
terminology has been used in the grades below and 
will be used in the grades above, and she should 
adapt herself to it. For instance it is no concern 
of hers whether the habit of the building is to say 
“]-1” or “doubie 1” in spelling; to say “five fives” 
or “five times five” ; to say “noun” or “name word.” 
These things are to be settled by the superintend- 
ent of schools. It is no concern of hers whether 
least common multiple is taught or not; whether 
battles are taught in extenso or merely referred to. 
t is no concern of hers whether they have a re- 
cess or not, whether the recess is one of ten or of 
fifteen minutes, or whether it comes at 10.15 or 
10.30. 

She will have her opinion and even conviction on 
some of these things, but it is no concern of hers. 
Tiue, life would be more agreeable to her if she 
could be consulted, if she could come into a con- 
ference with the principal and all the teachers and 
express her mind freely. She would think herself 
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more of a woman than she does to have all of these 
details served up to her like army rations, but she 
has no rights or privileges so far as these things 
go. It is for her to’ conform to the rules, But 
from the time the school begins to the recess time 
she should be entirely free to have her arithmetic 
lesson fifteen minutes or thirty, her geography be- 
fore or after recess, to order a No. 2 or a No. 3 
pencil, to have a blue-black or a jet-black ink. If 
she wants to run a spelling lesson for an hour one 
day, and have none for the next three, she ought 
to do it. One of the best teachers I ever knew 
used to teach, when he taught, for an hour or 
more, and the school was always at white heat. 

Oh, the horrors! Allow Miss White to order 
black ink of the superintendent’s office, and Miss 
Black to order blue-black ink; Miss Gray to order 
a No. 1 pencil, and Miss Brown to order a No. 2; 
Miss Green to order paper pads two inches by 
three inches, and Miss Carmine to order three 
inches by four? Yes, why not, if she wishes to. I 
like to change the size, color, and quality of the 
paper upon which I write editorials. I get tired of 
one size and color after a time. I should rebel if my 
pen and paper and ink were furnished me without 
any chance to modify them. There is some real 
comfort in feeling that I can change the heading of 
my letter paper if I wish to. Why, a housewife 
even gets satisfaction in changing the location of 
the couch, bureau, and other articles of furniture. 
It is not so much what the teacher does in her own 
room as it is that she has the privilege of doing 
things in her own way. 

Oh, but how would a superintendent know what 
to order if every teacher could consult her own 
whims! That is the best of it. It would upset 
some of the machinery of his office. Almost any- 
thing that will prevent the graded system from 
being cut and dried, parched and withered, stiff 
and formal will be a blessing of first magnitude. 

There are many wrongs that I do not see any 
way to right, but there is one wrong that may be 
easily righted. The grade teacher can be given a 
great deal of freedom in her own room. It would 
make life worth infinitely more to her if she had a 
right to feel on some few things that it was none of 
the principal’s business, none of the superintend- 
ent’s business how she was doing it, or when she 
was doing it, provided she had the results to show 
at the end of the year. It may take time to adjust 
these matters, but the aim must be to make the 
teacher supreme in her own room in so far as it 
does not seriously interfere with other and larger 
interests. 


—Ss- Se 
“o> > 


PLAIN TALKS WITH TEACHERS. — (III.) 
MAKESHIFT TEACHERS, 


Dr. Wiliiam T. Harris, the United States com- 
missioner of education, says that we should not take 
into account in speaking of teachers, those who re- 
ceive less than $500 salary, as they are makeshift 
teachers, have not prepared themselves for teach- 
ing, are not studying for advancement in teaching, 
but take annual examinations and go from school 
to school as opportunity offers. 

Dr. Harris has probably set the salary figure too 
high, as there are many teachers in towns and 
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small cities who do not get $500 a year, but if he 
had said $400 he would have covered the situation, 
and his remarks apply to some who even receive 
$500. 

There is a great problem on the hands of 
America in those who have had no training for 
teaching, who get from $200 to $400 a year, more 
under than over $300. 

It is possibly severe to style them “makeshift 
teachers,” but it may be necessary in order to shake 
them out of their lethargy. They are usually 
bright girls with too much pride to be willing to 
do other work that wquld pay them more. They 
like the prestige that comes to a country school 
teacher. They are likely to marry better than they 
would if thcy were in a shop or factory, and in most 
rural communities it is the only occupation open 
to them. 

Michigan and Wisconsin are solving the problem 
in part by providing county normal schools where 
they can go for a year with slight expense for 
travel, board, and none for tuition. They get a 
certificate for rural school teaching, only, but it 
arouses their ambition and their spirit, gives them 
hope for better things, and leads most of them to 
take a state normal school course, some credit being 
allowed them for what they have done in the 
county normal. 

It is a great tribute to the state normal school 
that practically not a graduate of one of these 
schools is a makeshift teacher. They get the better 
salaries, they are full of aspiration and get promo- 
tions to better places. 

I think Michigan and Wisconsin are practically 
alone in the effort to lift the rural teacher profes- 
sionally by baiting her with a short normal course, 
though the small college and the private normal 
that allows the students to come and go by the 
term are doing much for Ohio and Indiana in some- 
what the same way. 

The reading circle is also helping in the same 
direction, and the institute and educational journals 
also help to the same end. 

Low-salaried teachers need heartening, they need 
it early and often. They greatly need as a first step 
a minimum salary law like those of Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, and West Virginia. Then they need an 
eight-months year. Not until we can offer them 
$40 a month for eight months can we demand much 
of them professionally, and even that leaves them 
well under the $400 mark. 


—~ 
—o7g> > 


STUDENTS IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


The matriculation of students in the various 
German universities during the summer semester 
of the current year gives some interesting hints 
as to the direction and trend of academic effort in 
that country. The following statistics comprise the 
whole twenty-three universities of Germany, and 
show that of the whole number of students en- 
rolled, 12,110 are studying jurisprudence, 9,604 
philology or history, 5,954 mathematics and natural 
science, 5,907 medicine, 2,284 evangelical and 1,770 
Catholic theology, 1,561 pharmacopoeia, 1,065 for- 
estry, 852 dentistry, 131 veterinary surgery, and 852 
agriculture. The number of students of foreign 
nationality at the various universities is as follows: 
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At Berlin, 976; Leipzig, 468; Heidelberg, 237; 
Jena, 130; Kouigsberg, 90; Halle, 170; Munich, 
349; Gottingen, 110; Freiburg, 140; Strassburg, 
83; Marburg, 72; Giessen, 47; Wurzburg, 48; 
Greifswald, 28; Breslau, 63; Erlangen, 28; Tu- 
bingen, 49; Bonn, 68; Kiel, 22, and Rostock and 
Munster, 10 each. The foreign students form 7 1-2 
per cert. of the whole number registered, and of 
these Russia leads with a contingent of 1,153. 
Austria-Hungary comes second with 607. These 
do not include, of course, the large number of 
foreign students who are at work in the various 
technical, scientific, and commercial schools. 


_ 2+ 0-0-9 
CITIES ONLY. 


In various news notes in the Salary series, and 
in “East and West Educationally” all references are 
to places of more than 8,000 inhabitants. There 
are only about 500 such cities, and the facts and 
figures, up-to-date, are available for these. When 
you come down to places of less population you add 
immeasurably to the number, and, what signifies 
more, there are no Statistics that are worth while. 
We are always delighted to receive figures from 
other places. As we have previously said, it is our 
custom, usually, to style a place of 8,000 and up- 
wards a city, other places, towns. 


Ap tee pate. 
wy 
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In London a professionally-trained man begins 
teaching at $450 a year, and this amount is in- 
creased $25 a year for eighteen years, when it 
reaches $875. The American agitation has helped 
to raise their salaries so that they are to begin at 
$500 and be increased $25 a year for two years, 
then $37.50 a year until it is $1,000 in fifteen years 
and thereafter. 


It is a terrible condition revealed by the catas- 
trophe of the Enterprise bank of Pittsburg, namely 
that in innumerable instances school state funds 
due the districts in all parts of the state have been 
tied up by the fraudulent use of the money. Scran- 
ton alone has been paying $500 a year interest on 


money borrowed while waiting upon the state for 
funds due. 


Plato and Aristotle began a discussion two 
thousand years ago which will not end in our day. 
Is happiness a state or an activity? To settle that 
to the world’s satisfaction will make your fame im- 
mortal. It is wholesome to think about it as ap- 
plied to education. 


The annual fruit crop of the United States has a 
value of $122,000,000. The orchard fruits pro- 
duced each year have a value of $84,000,000, small 
fruits $25,000,000, grapes $14,000,000, and citrus 
fruits, grown principally in California and Florida, 
$8,549,000. 


In Massachusetts 96.8 per cent. of all the pupils 
of the public schools are taught music systematic- 
ally. The remaining 3.2 per cent. are in the small- 
est towns and in the very small schools. Even 
here something is done by way of teaching music. 
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Justice Brewér of the United States supreme 
court and Mayor Dunne of Chicago have named 
Jane Addams of Chicago as a perfect woman 
fitted and well qualified to be mayor of Chicago. 
Second the motion. 


The scarcity of teachers where salaries are low 
is getting to be a serious matter. This was never 
so appreciated as it has been this season. The call 
for $600 teachers for $400 a year has been most 
urgent. 


It appears to be officially announced, ecclesias- 
tically, that in art, at least, all angels must be 
masculine. This is worse than Mr. Cleveland’s 
various attacks on women. 


Since 1860 Boston, Cambridge, Worcester, 
Springfield, Manchester, and Holyoke use a much 
smaller proportion of tax-raised money than before 
that date. 


A school chair fastened to the floor is as much 
out of place as a horse-car in city streets. No ad- 
justable furniture can adjust such a seat to the desk. 


When rightly presented, parents will always vote 
for the enrichment of the course of study, whether 
the enriching process is styled a fad or not. 


Life insurance ceases to have charms for any one 
who would provide for the future, and the big 
companies have robbed it of those charms. 


Only one teacher in seventeen in the United 
States is of foreign birth. The proportion is not 
much greater than of colored teachers. 


Less than $300 for even the poorest district in 
the country is a disgrace. That is $50 a month for 
six months, or $38 for eight months. 


Some one has offered Denver boys a prize of $5 
for the best composition on how to help a boy to 
be all right. Good scheme. 


The Charleston, L[llinois, normal school has a 
beautiful, conventionalized campus, the admiration 
of southeastern Illinois. 


The human. touch is one of the world’s great 
needs, but familiarity that breeds contempt is as 
any other contagion. 


Some one says: “You can be so hot after your 
enemies that you hate your friends.” Haven't you 
known such a one? 


Porto Rico must have more, much more done for 
her public schools. The years of neglect must be 
compensated for. 


It looks as though the anti-fraternity movement 
is booming the fraternities as nothing else could 
have done. 


A vivid impression of truth and honor is worth 
vastly more than technical, mechanical teaching 
about them. 


The scholastic and professional requirements of 
city teachers have decidedly improved in the past 
five years. 
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There is a very general movement to require. 
that substitutes have certificates as well as regular 
teachers. 


In 1890 there were 16,339 secondary school 
teachers in the United States, in 1903 there were 
33,795. 


Chicago is more than half as large as New York, 
and yet she raises but one-fifth as much in taxes. 


Increase in salaries must mean increase in the 
capacity, scholarship, and training of the teachers. 


A winning football team er baseball team is the 
best advertising a university or college can get. 


There are 64,114 students in the normal schools, 
and but 61,817 in all other professional schools. 


The frown gives one the dyspepsia as surely as . 
dyspepsia gives one a frown. They interact. 


There are relatively one-fifth more women teach- 
ing in the city than in the country schools. 


The country has on the average 1,340 new posi- 
tions for secondary teachers each year. 


Early, frequent, and scientific attention to the 
eyes of school children is indispensable. 


Sincerity is one of the noblest of virtues, but 
bluntness is not necessarily sincerity. 


There should be some way of reducing the ex- 
penses, per pupil, of evening schools. 


The number and character of teachers’ books in 
most public libraries is scandalous. 


College hazing is now too silly for serious con- 
sideration, except by the police. 


Missouri distributes $1,340,000 income from the 
state school fund this year. 


Cleveland has 80,000 bulbs imported for use of 
school children this fall. 


The evening schools all over the country are fill- 
ing up as never before. 


All education is activity thinking, doing, being 
something worth while. 


Not.all children need manual training, but some 
need a great deal of it. 


A pleasant day is usually a profitable day on the 
farm and in the school. 


A janitor with a political pull is one of the evils 
of public education. 


A minimum salary law should be passed by every 
state in the Union. 


The work of 
bravely forward. 


the Anti-Cigarette League goes 


Chicago, “the half-way house of the world,” is 
the latest. 


To be loved is infinitely better than to be feared. 
Earning money in agreeable ways is true living. 


Don’t scowl. It is neither healthful nor. helpful. 
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A BRIGHTER DAY FOR RUSSIA. 


Out of all the trouble, agitation, and bloodshed in Rus- 
sia, liberty is at last to come,—liberty which if not as 
complete as that which we know, is yet far beyond the 
dreams of all but the most radical of Russian popular 
leaders. The railway and industriai strikes, which were 
ordered by the Social Democrats for the purpose of forc- 
ing a grant of political rights, spread over the empire 
with alarming rapidity. Railway traffic was brought to 
a complete standstill and industry was paralyzed, food 
rose to famine prices at the great centres of population, 
and at a dozen different points there were street barri- 
cades, rioting, and open resistance to the Cossacks. 
Even at St. Petersburg, in defiance of the strict prohibi- 
tions of the authorities, great public meetings were held, 
at which revolution was openly advocated, At last, 
when he and his throne alike were on the very edge of 
the abyss, the Czar yielded, and proclaimed a constitu- 
tion, with all the attendant rights. 

REAL LIBERTY AND A REAL PARLIAMENT. 

October 30, 1905, is a day which will be forever re- 
membered in Russia. It is the day on which the Czar 
published his manifesto, by which he renounced the 
autocracy which he and his predecessors had exercised 
for three humdred years, and gave real liberty to the 
Russian people. This epoch-making proclamation gives 
at once to the people of Russia real inviolability of per- 
son, freedom of conscience, and freedom of speech, union 
and association, It invites to participation in the elec- 
tien of the new national] assembly those classes hitherto 
wholly deprived of electoral rights, and by implication, 
at least, looks to general suffrage. Finally, it trans- 
forms the new assembly, or Douma, from a feeble body, 
endowed only with deliberative and consultative powers, 
toa real law-making body, corresponding to the par-ia- 
ments of the nations which have long enjoyed free in- 
stitutions; and it makes the pledge that no law shail 
hereafter be enforceable without the sanction of the 
Deuma. So complete is the surrender of absolutism. 
The proclamation is a Magna Charta, which makes 
Russia all over. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IN THE SOUTH. 


The personal popularity of President Roosevelt bids 
fair to lay the ghost of sectionalism in the South. His 
tour through the southern Atlantic coast states, and 
Alabama, Arkansas, and Louisiana has been one con- 
tinuous ovation. At Richmond, at Raleigh, at Atlanta, 
at Mobile and Montgomery, at Little Rock and New Or- 
leans and at other southern cities en route there were 
great outpourings of the people, and official and popular 
recept ens of an unmistakable and wuncounterfeited 
heartiness. In his more elaborate addresses the Presi- 
dent discussed frankly the public questions which he has 
most at heart, such as the Isthmian canal, the regula- 
tion of railway rates, etc., and everywhere he and h's 
views were received with an enthusiasm which proved 
that he was far from traveling through what Mr. Bryan 
used to call ‘an enemy’s country.” The trip recalls 
what was said by a leading Texas Democrat when Mr. 
Roosevelt was in that state: “Take that mam out of 
here, or there won’t be a Democratic vote left.” 

THE-PRESIDENT ON LYNCHING. 

The President deserves high praise for the courage and 
frankness with which he denounced lynch law. It is one 
thing to inveigh against this hideous practice in com- 
munities where it is unknown and another to denounce 
it to great gatherings of southern people, as 


the President did at Tuskegee and again at 
Little Rock. At the former place, he empha- 
sized the fact that “every time a law is broken, 
every individual in the community has the moral 
tone of his life lowered.” At Little Rock, he told the 
40,000 Arkansans who listened to him that “to avenge 
one bestial crime by another is to reduce the avenger to 
the bestial level.” And it ig an encouraging circum- 
stance that the great crowd cheered his words hearti'y. 


A LAMENTABLE RECORD. 


A battle in which 3,798 men were killed and 55,466 
were wounded would be reckoned rather a serious en- 
gagement even in these days of rapid fire guns. Yet that 
is the number of persons killed and injured on Ameri- 
can railways in the year ending June 30 last, according to 
the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is 


a lamentable record. Compared with 1904, there was an 
increase of eleven in the number of killed and of 4,123 in 
the number injured. Altogether, there were 6,224 col- 
lisious and 5,371 derailments. There have been great 
improvements in safety appliances of recent years, but 
they do not materially reduce the annual railroad slaugh- 
ter. The rarlical difficulty is the placing of speed above 
safety. The root of the difficulty is the reckless railway 
employee whe “takes his chances” and the happy-go- 
lucky American traveler who is willing that he should, 


A MAGNIFICENT REVIEW. 


The Japanese had their hour of glory on October 23, 
when Admiral Togo’s victorious fleets passed in review 
before the Mikado at Yokohama. Altogether, there 
were more than three hundred fighting craft, big and 
little—hattleships, armored and protected cruisers, 
auxiliary cruisers, torpedo boats, torpedo boat ce- 
stroyers, submarine boats, etc. Russian battleships and 
cruisers, raised, renovated, and rechristened were con- 
spicuous in the line and natually were the objecis of 
special exultation. The officers of the visiting British 
squadron and of two American warships were among 
the spectators of the pageant. There could scarcely have 
been a more impressive demonstration of the growth of 
Japan among the nations, for, wp to forty years ago, no 
warships except those of foreign powers had ever floated 
in the waters where the review took place. 


A FATHER OF ROYALTIES. 


Ths venerable King Christian of Denmark might wel 
be described as the father and grandfather of royaltie:. 
He is father of the Queen of England and of the Duchess 
of Cumberland, and of the King of, Greece; and grand- 
father of the Czar of Russia and of Prince George of 
Greece, High Commissioner of Crete. Now a new dis- 
tinction is added, for his grandson, Prince Charles, the 
second son of Crown Prince Frederick, has been selected 
to occupy the throne of the new kingdom of Norway, and 
the Danish court has given its approval to the choice. 
This selection also gives England a direct interest in the 
new kingdom, for Prince Charles, who is thirty-three 
years old, married in 1896 the Princess Maud of England, 
the youngest daughter of King Edward. 


THE OBSTINATE SULTAN. 


The deadlock. between the great Powers of Europe and 
the Sultan of Turkey in the matter of Macedonian re- 
forms is unbroken. So far from yielding, the Sultan 
grows more stiff-necked daily. To the repeated demands 
made by the Powers he has returned repeated refusals, 
The financial commissioners appointed by the Powers to 
represent them in the supervision of the administration 
of Macedonia have reached Uskub, but have not been 
permitted to exercise the functions for which they were 
appointed. The last move of the Turkish government 
takes the form of a protest against the presence of the 
commissioners at Uskub, andan emphatic demand thatthe 
Powers cease their interference with the internal affairs 
of Turkey. Thereis now talk of an ultimatum and a 
naval demonstration, and unless the Powers. do some- 
thing of the sort they will bein a ridiculous position, 
openly flouted by the Sultan. Except under force or ths 
threat of it, “Abdul the Damned” may be trusted not to 
yield an inch to reform of any kind. : 
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A BROOKLINE CUSTOM. 


A very pretty custom is in vogue at the Brook- 
line (Mass.) high school. 

Every year, soon after the opening of the fall 
term, the second-year pupils give an informal re- 
ception to the entering class in the Assembly hall. 
A simple entertainment consisting of music, 
sleight of hand, pantomime, a bird-talk, or some- 
thing of the kind provided entirely by the pupils, 
light refreshments, and a good time generally are 
enjoyed by all concerned. A few teachers are in 
attendance, a half-dozen of the parents as patrons, 
the principal of the school, and perhaps a few in- 
vited guests from outside. 

The affair serves to make the new comers feel 
at home, and to beget loyalty’to their new alma 
mater. 


aw ow. 
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INTERNATIONAL COURSE OF STUDY IN 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE.— ( VII.) 
BY MARY H. HUNT, BOSTON. 
TOPICS FOR SEVENTH YEAR. 

AGE OF PUPILS ELEVEN TO TWELVE YEARS. 
(Text-books adapted to grade in hands of pupils supple- 
mented by experiments and problems.*) 

Plant Physiology—Sprouting and growth o 
plants; necessary conditions. Food stored in seed. 
Plant respiration, oxidation, and work. Parts, 
structure, organs. The seed. Plant digestion. 

Plant and Human Physiology Compared.—- 
Organs of protection and digestion. Cells. 
Tissues. Organs. Systems. Health of the cells. 

The Nervous System.—Harmonious action of 
organs. Brain the central controlling organ. Co- 
operation of nerves, spinal cord. and ganglia. The 
sympathetic nervous system. Refiex action. 
Habit. Narcotics: Alcoholic drinks, tobacco, 
opium ; effects upon the nervous system; dangers 
of moderate use. 

Nutrition-—-What it includes: Composition, 
digestion, and assimilation of foods. Definition of 
a food. Classes of foods: Nitrogenous or albumin- 
ous, starchy, fat, and mineral; what each supplies 
to the body; sources of and experimental tests for 
each. Food material in cereals, vegetables, fruits, 
meat, milk, and eggs. Unwholesome foods: In- 
digestible food ; unripe, over-ripe, or decaved fruit, 
stale vegetables and meats; adulterated foods; in- 
jurious drinks. Principles of selection of food. 

The Digestive System.—The alimentary canal ; 
parts, structure, and processes; glands, and diges- 
tive properties of their secretions. 

Hygiene of Digestion—Amount of food: As 
affected by age, activity, occupation, climate, etc. 
Preparation of food: Reasons for cooking. Im- 
portance of regularity and moderation in eating; of 
careful mastication. 

Beverages——Water: Forms found in nature; 
necessity for water in the body. Kinds: Spring, 
well, rain, river, salt, mineral, hard, soft, impure. 
Principal sources of supply: Rain, wells, springs, 
rivers, lakes ; importance of pure water and ice sup- 
plies. Tea and coffee: Sources, properties. Nour- 
ishing drinks: Milk, chocolate, cocoa, and cereal 
drinks ; when most useful. Non-alcoholic refresh- 








*Examinations or tests for promotion as in other subjects. 
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ing drinks: Lemonade, orangeade, unfermented 
fruit juices, fruit syrups. Alcoholic drinks: Why 
not classed as foods; effects upon digestion; com- 
parison of fermented and distilled liquors. 
Domestic Economy.—Apportionment of neces- 
sary expenses on an income of $500 to $1,800 per 
year. Food for a family of five on $10 per month. 
Dietaries on a basis of $25 and $30 per month for 
food. Typical menus for each meal. Problems. 


-—~* —s 
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AN AFTERNOON IN NOVEMBER. 
BY CONSTANCE D. MACKAY. 





[Decorate the schoolroom with autumn leaves. 
Branches of firs will contrast well with whatever 
autumn iruits or decorations can be had. Yellow 
grain cf any sort, with squashes and pumpkins, 
gives a bright touch of color. A unique decoration 
was once made by placing a large yellow pumpkin 
in the centre of the schoolroom table. The top of 
the pumpkin was hollowed out and filled with red 
apples, white and purple grapes, plums, etc., in fact 
all the autumn fruits. The grapes were allowed to 
hang over the side in great bunches, and the whole 
effect was almost startling in its vividness--- 
autumn’s gorgeousness epitomized. ] 

In the first part of the afternoon have selections 
read from Longfellow’s “Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” or any poem or story of the Pilgrims, 
from Mrs. Hemans’ “Landing of the Pilgrims” to 
a simple narrative written by a member of the class 
telling of the Pilgrims and the first Thanksgiving. 
There might even be a number of papers by differ- 
ent pupils, viz.: “The Courtship of Miles Standish,” 
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“The First Thanksgiving Day,” “How Puritan 
Children Lived,” material for the last being found 
jn ample measure in Beulah Marie Dix’s “Soldier 
Rigdale: How He Sailed in the Mayflower,” a 
book which both boys and girls always find attrac- 
tive. A hundred different things along this line 
will suggest themselves to the teacher, and will 
maintain a Puritan atmosphere through the after- 
noon. The papers or recitations form the first part 
of the program, and the little play the last. 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING. 
A CHILDREN’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


Scene: the schoolroom with a few wooden 
chairs, and if possible a bench, anything that sug- 
gests the plain Puritan interior, also a schoolroom 
table covered with a white cloth. The Puritan girls 
wear white caps and kerchiefs; the bovs wear deep 
white collars and cuffs. The Indian girl wears her 
hair in braids, as many beads as possible, and any 
bits of gay cheese cloth that can be procured to 
make an Indian effect of bright color. The Indian 
boys wear red handkerchiefs bound across their 
foreheads, stuck with a few feathers, as many 
strings of beads as they can muster, and blankets 
draped across their shoulders Indian fashion. In 
order to divide honors evenly one of the Puritan 
boys or girls may speak the prologue, and another 
the epilogue. 


When Pilgrims in the days of yore 
First came to the New England shore, 
They battled well, as we all know, 
’Gairet cold and famine, fear and foe. 
There was one friendly Indian band 
Who taught them how to till the land, 
And eso the Pilgrims, night and morn, 
Worked in the fields and sowed the corn: 
And then in golden autumn days 
They harvested the corn and maize, 
And then a feasting day they set, 
And asked the chieftain, Man-o-met, 
To come with all his warrior band, 
And share the first fruits of the land. 
So we present within our play 

The seene of our thanksgiving day, 
And whether it shall please or pall, 
We ask your patience for it all! 


Characters: Mistress Winslow, Priscilla, Captain 
Standish, Chieftain Manomet, Squanto, Lota, an Indian 
girl. 

When the little play begins Priscilla is helping Mis- 
tress Winslow to lay the cloth, etc. 

Priscilla.— 
What would the London people say, 
If they should see me here to-day 
Laying a cloth so white and fine 
Fer [ndian folk to come and dine? 
Behold the table nearly set 
To welcome the chief, Manomet! 
Mistress Winslow.- - 
And Squanto, who’s been kind and true, 
And helped us all the summer through 
To sow the Indian corn and maize . 
We harvest now in autumn days. 
Nay, I am grateful more and more— 
Hark! They are coming to the door! 


(Priscilla opens it, and the Indians and Miles Standish 
enter.) 
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Mistress Winslow (continuing).— 
(To Standish.) ° 
Welcome, good sir, the table's set, 


And welcome you, Chief Manomet! 
Standish.— 


Mistress, good day. I greet you here 
With all the blessings of the year! 
Manomet.— 
Behold the presents that we bring 
For your feast of Thanksgiving! 

(Lota comes forward with her arms full of corn on 
the ear, and any dried grasses or fall flowers that can be 
procured.) 

Lota.— 

Under foot the autumn leaves 
Are brown and sere and dry, 

Overhead the wigwam smoke 
Drifts against the sky; 

Winter days are drawing near, 
Birds no longer sing, 

Yet with joy you gather here 
To keep Thanksgiving. 


Take, I beg, these ears of corn, 
From the Indian maid, 

As a sign that never more 
You shall be afraid 

Of the trial famine brings 
Unto all of you, 

For, behold, the old world takes 
Harvest from the new! 

(At the end of her verses, Lota gives her armful of 
corn to Priscilla, and Squamto comes forward with an 
Indian basket of apples, which should be small--to re- 
semble wild apples.) 

Squanto — 
Summer grasses made this basket 
Which the autumn apples fill, 
Wild the grasses, wild the apples, 
I have gathered on the hill. 


Rain and wind storms could not shake them, 
Burned by sun and wet by dew, 

Sturdily they grew and flourished, 
And, my brothers, so shall you! 

(He gives the hasket of apples to one of the Puritan 
boys, and then Manomet steps forward, holding a long- 
stemmed clay pipe.) 

Manomet.—- 

When first the paleface came unto our land 

We looked at him and could not understand 

The language that he spoke—the clothes he wore 
Were strange to us, So were his ways. Yet more 
And more we grew to like him. And to-day we stand 
And fight with him his battles in this land, 

And day by day he shows us his good will. 

So, my white brothers, smoke the peace pipe still! 

(He passes the pipe to Miles Standish, who pretends 
to smoke it, and passes it to all the other boys, who 
make a like pretense, If there should be objection to 
this, the chief can merely give the pipe to Miles Standish 
to be laid on the table with the other gifts. Meantime 
Priscilla is talking to Lota.) 

Priscilla.— 
I marvel at the things you wear, 
Such strings of heads, and braided hair! 
Lota.— 
And much T wonder at the sight 
Of your small cap, and kerchief white! 
Priscilla.— 
To you who roam by hill and stream 
How very strange my life Would seem! 
I spin my wheel, and twirl the thread, 
I sweep and dust, and make the bread. 
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And when the evening fire burns bright, 
I sit and read by candle light. 
Close by the hearthstone do I sit, 
And if I do not read, J knit. 
I do not know the forest ways, 
And safe at home I spend my days! 
Lota.— 
Mine is the free, free life, 
The life of the forest ways; 
Out with the sun’ and wind gladly I spend my days. 
Never a roof to my head, 
My only home a tent, 
Hunting, and running, and roving, that’s how my time is 
spent! 
I follow the forest trail, 
With the first morning light, 
And in the dusk return, when the Indian fires burn 
bright. 
On a bed cf furs I sleep, 
Or under the wide, free sky— 
You have a house and a hearth; but I would not change, 
not I. 
Mistress Winslow (nodding).— 
So each one is content 
With what to him is sent! 
Miles Standish.— 
Come, friends, we’ll gather round the board, 
Where autumn’s bounteous hoard 
Bids us be merry as we may 
On this, our first Thanksgiving day! 
(They go to the table, and one of the boys or girls 
comes forward and speaks the epilogue.) 
EPILOGUE. 
So in these very early days, 
They sat them down to fruit and maize, 
And feasted most contentedly 
On just such things as here you see! 
But we who live in later times 
Than these good people of our rhymes 
Must have a turkey brown and fat, 
Aye, and a fine mince pie at that, 
And other dishes must have tried 
Before we feel quite satisfied! 
So when the dinner table’s spread, 
And ere Thanksgiving day has fled, 
Let us remember days of yore, 
And think of all the Pilgrims bore, 
And, thinking of them, we shall say: 
“They made our first Thanksgiving day.” 


Sw ewe 
> > 


AMERICAN GUILD OF PLAY. 

As a result of stimulating discourses by noted lec- 
turers and psychologists on the subject of Play, there 
was organized at the Summer School cf the South at 
Knoxville, Tenn., the American Guild of Play. Like the 
Meistersingers of old the disciples of this guild are 
pledging themselves to propagate play and play festi- 
vals for the youth of our land, lest its spirit be lost 
among us. Also the study of the love of play current 
among children is to be encouraged, and its happy exer- 
cise from the kindergarten to the college. Fourteen of 
the southern states were equipped with committees for 
this purpose, and it is hoped much good work can be 
accomplished. ‘The officers for the guild were chosen 
from the faculty and the teachers in attendance at the 
Knoxville school: Miss Marie R. Hofer of Teachers’ 
College, N. Y., president; Miss Ada Scott, Baltimore, 
Ind., vice-president; Mrs. Margaret S. Seymour, Dallas, 
Tex., secretary; and Mrs. Lagrange Catheran, Rome, 
Ga., treasurer, It ise hoped that a large play festival 
wit! result for the next session of the summer school. 

A southern kindergarten association was organized 
at the same time and place. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


SEVENTY CENTURIES OF THE LIFE OF MANKIND. 
In a Survey of History from the Earliest Known 
Records ‘Though All Stages of Civilization, in All 
Important Ceuntries, Down to the Present Time, By 
J. N. Larned, editor of “History for Ready Refer- 
ence.” Tllustrated by 150 reproductions of famous 
historical paintings and portraits, many in colors, In 
two volumes: Volume I,, 465 pp., “Ancient and Me- 
diaeval”; Volume II., 546 pp., “Modern and Present.” 
Springfield, Mass.: C. A. Nichols Company. 

IWo man of this day has approached doing the histori- 
cal work, in fact and in documents, that has been done 
by Mr. Larned, and he has covered the ground so many 
times that he is an unquestioned authority as to matter, 
a master in the art of selecting essentials, and a genius 
in the condensation of statements and descriptions with- 
out sacrificing spirit or vigor. In these volumes he has 
availed himself of every revelation through modern re- 
search, excavations, and journeys in hitherto unex- 
plored regions. 

It is the first time that a master hand, with a com- 
plete scholarly equipment, with the latest sources of in- 
formation, has covered the whole range of history in a 
treatise at once popular, authentic, and modern in con- 
ception and development. It supplants and swpersedes 
all previous histories of mankind. 

UNDER THE LILACS. By Louisa M. Alcott. With 
eight original full-page pictures by Alice Barber 
Stephens. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. Crown 8vo, 
300 pp. Decerated cloth. Price, $2.00. 

With this volume and “Jack and Jill,” the beautiful 
illustrated edition of Miss Alcott’s works is complete. 
The other volumes have been “Little Women.” “Little 
Men,” “An Old-I’ashioned “Girl,” “Joe’s Boys,” “Eight 
Cousins,” “Rose in Bloom.” 

America has never known another writer for boys and 
girls with the same literary mastery and personal 
charm that Miss Alcott developed and maintained. 
There are eight volumes still selling so well as to jus- 
tifv their appearence in this beautiful illustrated edition. 

“Under the Lilacs” is the story of Ben Brown, who, 
with his performing dog, Sancho, ran away from ac'rcus 
and found a home with Bab and Betty in the old house 
“under the lilacs.” The descriptions of child life are 
unusually good, the boys and girls are raal flesh and 
blood children, and as in her other stories Miss Alcott 
is genuinely natural, bright. wholesome, and entertain- 
ing. Alice Barber Stephens, who stands in the front 
rank of artists, is particularly happy in pictorially pre- 
serting eight of the series of the book. 


OCCUPATIONS FOR LITTLE FINGERS. A Manual for 
Grade Teachers, Mothers, and Settlement Workers. 
By Elizabeth Sage and Anna M. Cooley, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. With an introductory note 
by Mary Schenck. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Illzstrated. 

This is the latest and best of all the books issued to 
help teachers give variety and interest while developing 
keenness of sense and skill of hand, readiness in sesing 
what to do, and aptness in the doing of it. 

Cord work, raffia, coarse sewing, paper cutting, paper 
folding, clay modeling, weaving, use of looms, bed 
work, furnishing a doll’s house, upholstering, crocheting, 
knitting, the use of nature’s materials, and work for 
boys are some of the divisions of the work. There are 
118 plates and figures for the assistance of the teacher, 
which add materially to the attractiveness as well as 
value of the book, No home can be be as good for chil- 
dren withbont as with this book. No teacher in the ele- 
mentary school, no settlement worker has a right to be 
without this book. School boards should provide it for 
all teachers. 


MARJORIF’S WAY. By Alice Turner Curtis.  Illus- 
trated by EB. M. Nagel. Penn Publishing Company. 
This is a delightful book for girls, with enough pathos 

to enlist their sympathy. The school and the home are 
well woven into the story, and boy life is sufficiently 
introduced to add to the interest. It is wholesome with- 
out being a bit insipid. It is safe from the mothers’ 
standpoint, and attractive from the point of view of the 
girls. 

A PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE 
By Thomas B. Lawler, A. M. 
12 mo, Cloth. MTlustrated. 
cents. 

This is a charming little text-book on American his- 


UNITED STATES. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 
266 pp. List price, 60 
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- an adept in historical writing. It is specially 
yy BA by its author for use in the fifth and sixth 
grades. Its grasp is on the most essential facts and inci- 
dents in our nation’s life, and narrates them in a way 
that cannot fail to interest the patriotic child. The 
pictures—many and singularly well chosen—form a 
most pleasing and impressive feature. Then there are 
fine maps illustrating. different eras in our expansion, 
and a capital index that places each subject within easy 
reach. It is a capital book, and must have a wide circu- 
lation. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. For High Schools and Colleges. By 
Katherine Coman of Wellesley College. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 370 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is a valuable book for the office, desk, or the home, 
and is invaluable a3 a text-book. It is good history, 
good geography, good economics, good sociology. The 
author has’ collected her ~ material by faithful, 
patient research, has winnowed and arranged 
well, and has. presented everything in a_ spirited 
and wholesome fashion. It is a book that opens 
up new sources of information and awakens new inter- 
ests at a time when both are appreciated. 
THE RED CHIFF. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Tomlinson is without a peer in the vivid and 
fascinating portrayal in language for boys of the scenes, 
incidents, and adventures of Revolutionary days. He 
was eminently successful as a teacher of boys, and, as a 
pastor and preacher, has rallied the young men about 
him in royal fashion. He has the spirit that is tonic 
for boys. His hooks always do a boy good, and at 
the same time always delight him. 


THE CHILD’S. CALENDAR BBAUTIFUL. 
by R. Katherine Beeson. Lafayette, Ind.: Burt, Terry, 
Wilson Cempany. Cloth. Holiday binding. 

This is a beautiful calendar, not by the day. but for 
the months, and all carefully graded for the entire 
school year. The grading and the elimination of the 
day idea give this hook a character wholly its own. 


Boston: 


Arranged 


SOCIETY AND CASTE. By T. W. Robertson. Edited 
by T. Edgar Pemberton, author of “The Life and 
Writings of T. W. Robertson,” “John Hare, Come- 
dian,” “‘The Kendalls,” ete. The Belles-Lettres Series. 
Boston and London: D. C. Heath & Co. Gilt em- 
bossed cover. xxxvi. + 300 pages. Price, 60 cents. 
There is a portrait of T. W. Robertson, after an etching 

by R. W. Macbeth. Society is printed from the English 

acting edition, which embodies the original manuscript 
now in the Shakespeare Memorial library at Stratford- 
on-Avon. Caste is also from the English acting edition 
of French, after the original manuscript now owned by 

Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft. The editor’s work also 

includes a “Life of Robertson,” an introduction, notes, 

and bibliography. 


‘THE SON OF THE SWORDMAKER. By Opie Read. 

Illustrated. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 

A story of the life of a Roman soldier at the time of 
Christ. His duties and adventures while occupied with 
‘the Roman army in Great Britain and afterwards while 
stationed in Jerusalem are stirringly told. Later, when 
the hero of the tale comes in contact with those Jews 
who followed the teachings of the Master, and still later, 
when he came under the influence of the Teacher him- 
self, the narrative becomes intensely interesting, and 
almost compels the attention of the reader. It is a fine 
story for the young. 


BLACK BEAUTY. The Autobiography of a Horse. By 
Anna Sewell. Edited by Charles W. French. §Illus- 
trated by Charles Copeland. The Canterbury Classics 
Series. Edited by Katherine Lee Bates. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

Has any other child’s book been more popular or more 
useful than this brilliant story by Anna Sewell, an Eng- 
ish woman who was fifty-one years of age when she 
‘began it and six years later it was completed? This is, 
probably, the best American edition for school use that 
has appeared, It is carefully edited and annotated, has 
‘a brief biographical sketch and suggestions for teachers. 
It is a grand story, and the illustrations of this edition 
are a story in themselves. 
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ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. Translated by Benjamin 
Jowett, with introduction, analysis, and index oy H 
W. C. Davis. Oxford, Eng.: Clarendon Press; New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 355 pp. 
This invaluable classic is here furnished in excellent 

English, in good form, and inexpensively. No student 

should be allowed to leave the high school who has not 

read this phase of Aristotle’s work, and there is no ex- 
cuse for it, when it cam be had for as little money as 
will buy this edition, 


BCSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Oxford Edition. 
New York: Henry Frowde. Price, $1.00, net. 
This is an attractive, inexpensive edition of one of the 
delightful British: classics that is all too little read in 
these days. Multiplying modern books is in grave dan- 


ger of crowding to the rear the time-honored gems 
among books. 


APPROVED SELECTIONS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING AND MEMORIZING. Arranged by Melvin 
Hix. New York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. Cloth. 
60 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

This is the initial volume in a proposed series of eight 
to furnish material for memory work and supplementary 
reading in elementary schools. This volume is for little 
folks of the first year. It was prepared for the schools 
of the cities chiefly, but may be useful in rural schools, 
also. The selections have been carefully made, and, as 
is very fitting, they are all in poetry. 


BOYS WHO BECAME FAMOUS MEN. § By Harriet P. 
Skinner. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.25. 
These eight stories are written essentially to interest 

young folks in the lives of some great men, men who 
have left behind them memories that should be an in- 
spiration to every boy of to-day. The tales are suffi- 
ciently authentic to make the book in a measure bio- 
graphical, and they are told in such a manner as to hold 
the attention and interest of the reader to the end. The 
illustrations are appropriate and good. 


DANTE’S DIVINA COMEDIA. Eng- 
lish prose by H. F. Tozer. Oxford, Bng.: The Claren- 
don Press; New York: The Macmillan Company, 
This is a useful presentation of the great masterpiece, 

one which every reader can fully appreciate. If we mis- 
take not the “Divine Comedy” in this form will be gen- 
erally used in the school and for home reading. it ts 
much more attractive to whoever lacks the spirit of ap- 
preciation of stately verse. 


NATURE STUDY IN THE POETS. By Mary Roenah 
Thomas. Boston: The Palmer Company. 
This is an artistically arranged book of verse selected 
from a wide field and classified by seasons, leaving it to 
the teacher tc choose lines adapted to her grade. It is 


a valuable addition to the books of selections for school 
use, 


—_o— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


** An Algebra for Grammar Schools.” By C. A. Hobbs. New York: 
Parker P. Simmons. 

‘*The Twentieth Century eg (Book I.and Book II.). By W. 
L. Felter and L. J. Eginton. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“‘Irving’s Selected Works ”’. (Miniature Edition). Price, $2.50.—— 


“‘ The Story of the Big Front Door.”” By Mary F. Leonard. Price, 75 
cents.—— ‘‘ Stories from Wagner.’’ By J. W.McSpadden. Price, 7% 
cents.—— ‘‘ The Family on ls.” y J. MacD. Oxley. Price, 75 
cents.— “ Stories from Plutarch.’”” By F.J.Rowbotham. Price, % 


cents. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

** Select Poems of Robert Browning.’’ Arranged with notes. By 
A.J. George. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“A Primer of Classical and English Philology.” By Rev. W. W. 
Skeat. Price, 50 cents.—‘ Combined German Reader, Writer, and 
Grammar.’ By H.G.Spearing. New York: The Clarendon Press. 

‘“*The Story of the Champions of the Round Table.” By Howard 
Pyle. Price, $2.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

** Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities.”” Edited by R.A. Witham. Price, 
50 cents.—— ‘‘ James G. Blaine.”” By Edward Stanwood. Price, $1.25. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ‘ 

“English Essay.”” Selected and edited by W. C. Bronson,——*‘Su- 
dermann’s Teja.’’ With notes by H. C. Sanborn.——*Bazin’s Les 


Oberle.” Edited by C. W. Cabeen.——‘“‘A French Reader.” ny 
Rambeau.——‘‘Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris.’” Edited by Max 
Winkler. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Commercial Geography.’’ By Gannett, Garrison and Houston. 
New York: American k Company. 

“The Evolution of a Great Literature.’’ By Newton Mann. Price, 
$150——"A Martineau Year-Book.’”” Selected by F. L. Weaver. 


Price, 75 cents. Boston: James H. West & Co. 

‘The Basis of Practical Teaching.”” By E. B. Bryan.——*‘Maker of 
Arkansas History.” By J. H. Reynolds._—‘‘The Elements of Geome- 
try.”’ By Bushand Clarke. Price, $1.25._—“‘A German G taf 
By G. T. Dippold. Price, $1.10——‘*The Elements of Economics.” 
By C. J. Bullock.—_—“The Foundations of Higher Arithmetic.” By 
B. F. Sisk.—--‘* Wigo and Der Tschokai.” Ed by Max Leutz. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
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“BDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


JiEMS of educational news to inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these an should be short 
and comprehensive. oy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

November 1-3: Northern California 
Teachers’ Association, Red Bluff: 
president, J. D. Sweeney, Red Bluff. 

November 3: Berkshire County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Pittsfield; H. L. Allen, Dalton, 
president. 

November 3-4: Southwestern Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association, Wau- 
kesha. 

November 10; Franklin County (Mass. ) 
Teachers’ Association, Shelburne 
Falls. 

November 10: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Lowell, Mass. 

November 17, 18: New Hampshire 
Association of Academy Teachers, 
Tilton; Elmer E. French, Leba- 
non, chairman executive commit- 
tee, 

December: North Dakota State Edu- 
cational Association; secretary, A. 
P. Hollis, Valley City. 

December: Florida liducational As- 
sociation, Miami. 

December 1, 2: Eastern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association, Canal Dover. 





December 26-28: Kansas’ State 
Teachers’ Association, Topeka; 
president, Thomas W. Butcher. 
Wellington; secretary, Julia M. 


Stone, Concordia. 

December 26-29: Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

December 26-29: California State 
Teachers’ Association, Berkeley; 
president, James A. Barr, Stock- 
ton; secretary, Mrs. M. M. Fitz- 
Gerald, 405 Fillmore street, San 
Francisco, 

December 26-29: National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation at Chi- 
cago; president, C. P. Zaner, Co- 
lumbus, O. 

December 27-28: South Dakota State 
Educational Association, Brook- 
ings; president, M. M. Ramer, 
Mitchell; secretary, Mrs. J. Jones, 
Jr., Hot Springs. 

December 27-29: Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association at Lansing. 

December 27-29: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association. 

December 27-29: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 
December 27-29: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Jefferson 

City. 

December 27-29: Arkansas State 

Teachers’ Association, Little Rock. 


December 27-28-29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
President, F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 


February 27. 28, March 1: Depart- 





ment of Superintendence, Louis- 
ville. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Only 16.39 per cent. of the popula- 
tion is enrolled in the pwblic schoo's. 
This is one of the lowest of the 
northern states. 

BOSTON. The orchestra in the 
English high school, conducted by 
James A. Beatley, has been in ex- 
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istemce several years and has ac- 
chieved distinguished success. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club held its annual meeting at the 
Hotel Brunswick October 28. Dinner 
was served at 1 p.m. The after-din- 
ner topic was: “The Pensioning of 
Teachers,” by Dr. William C. Collar, 
headmaster Roxbury Latin school; 
Professor Paul H, Hanus, Harvard 
University; and Hon. Andrew S&S. 
Draper, New York state commis- 
gioner of education. 


HYDE PARK. One hundred of 
the high school pupils are studying 


the piano, twenty-two the violin, 
four the voice, and a half dozen 
more other instruments. Thus 


nearly 25 per cent. of our high school 
pupils are pursuing musical studies 
in addition to the regular course. 

SWAMPSCOTT. The high school 
of this town has one high schcol 
teacher to 853 of the population and 
one high school teacher to twenty 
pupils. 

SPRINGFIELD. The high school 
in this city has a two-years’ course 
in ‘music analysis,” which may be 
taken as an elective in place of some 
other work and full credit allowed. 

LYNN. Three of the grammar 
schools have school orchestras, while 
each of the high schools has a boys’ 
glee club and a girls’ glee club. 

FALL RIVER. The high school 
has a school orchestra and a ladies’ 
violin club. 

BEVERLY. The high schcol 
music counts for as much towards a 
diploma as any other subject that re- 
eceives the same amount of time. 
And if a high school student does 
two hours’ work a week out of school 
for a year in vocal or instrumental 
music under a music teacher ap- 
proved by the high school principal 
and city superintendent or in a con- 
servatory, allowance is made there- 
for on the diploma schedule. 

CHELSEA. In the high school 
there are a mixed chorus glee club of 
twenty-four members, a Carmen 
Club of twenty-four boys, a girls’ 
club of thirty-two members, and an 
orchestra of sixteen pieces. 

BROOKLINE AND DEDHAM. 
Samuel W. Cole, supervisor of music 
in Brookline and Dedham, replies as 
follows: Three years ago the Brook- 
line high school gave the first part, 
viz., Part I. of Haydn’s “Creation’’; 
two years ago, “The Building of the 
Ship,” by Lahee; this year, “Ruth,” 
hy Alfred R. Gaul, The Dedham 
high school has a most creditable 
record in this line of work. So far 
as I have been able to learn it was the 
first school in this country to give a 
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complete oratorio by ‘performing the 
whole of “The Creation” in Tremiont 
Temple in April, 1890; in 1891 it 
gave the same program from ‘The 
Me siah” (Handel’s), which the Han- 
del and Haydn Society gave the same 
year. In the most of these inctanceg 
the solo parts were taken by such 
artists as Myron W. Whitney,” Mrs, 
E. Humphrey Allen, George J, 
Parker, Gertrude Edmands, Jennia 
Patrick Walker, and others, all of 
whom, in order to encourage such 
erforts, made their terms within the 
limit of what we could pay. The 
above list is not nearly all the class'- 
cal works the Dedham high school 
has given. Concerning the employ- 
ment of artists for the solo parts, I 
hold that it is worth all the trouble 
and more for a body of young people 
to be associated, for an afternoon 
and evening. with such singers ag 
I have named in the joint production 
of such music. 

CAMBRIDGE. Frederick W. 
Chapman, director of music in the 
Cambridge schools, says: The fol- 
lowing is a partial list of selections 
from so-called classical works which 
T have used in my ninth grades and 
high schools on public occasions 
during the fifteen years I have been 
director of music in the schools of 
Cambridge: “The Heavens Are 
Telling,’ from oratorio, ‘““The Crea- 
tion,” by Haydn; “Unfold Ye Por- 
tals,” from oratorio, “‘The Redemp- 
tion,” by Gounod; several of the 
chorales from Johann Sebastian 
Bach’s “Passion Music’; “How 
Lovely Are Thy Messengers,” from 
oratorio. “St. Paul,” by Mendels- 
sohn; “Oh, Thou Whose Power,” 
from oratorio, “Moses in Egypt,” by 
Rossini; “Be Not Afraid.” from ora- 
torio, “Elijah,” by Mendelssohn; 
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“Chorus of Pilgrims,” from the 
“Lombardi,” by Verdi; “Da- 

s Triumphal Fm ” from 

orio, “Naaman,’ Costa; 
Seren and the Earth Display,” 
from “Athalie,” by Mendelssohn; 

“Swiss Battle Song,” from _ opera, 
“William Tell,” by Rossfni; “Gloria 
in Excelsis,” 
Mass,” by Mozart, 

SOUTH BRAINTREE. The re- 
cently dedicated schoolhouse, the 
Noah Torrey, is giving great satis- 
faction. The chairman of the board 
of education, Rev. C. ¥ Hill Crathern 
has caused a deal of public interest 
in all school aftairs, notably in ap- 
propriation. 

ATTLEBORO. John Lain Gibb, 
supervisor of music in this town, 
says: I have turned my attention to 
individual recitation in music. The 
results so far have been most grati- 
fying, and it is my hope that, at the 
end of the grammar school course, 
our pupils may be so equipped musi- 
eally that they can appreciate and 
enjoy good music, can sing a number 
of good songs, sing at sight any sim- 
ple melody or a second or a third 
part in chorus, write a melody from 
hearing, detect impurities of intona- 
tion, and sing with a clear, true, 
musical voice and correct enuncia- 
tion. 

GARDNER. Superintendent O. J, 
Kern of Illinois addressed our teach- 
ers October 18. Teachers from Bald- 
winville and Westminster had been 
invited to join the Gardner teachers 
at this meeting. The man as well as 
the address proved to be an in- 
spiration to all thoughtful and pro- 
gressive teachers who were fortunate 
enough to be present at this meeting. 
All of the schools clozéd Friday, Ov- 
tober 27, to attend any one of the 
teachers’ conventions held at Boston, 
Springfield, or. Worcester. We con- 
gratulate Leominster upon the pros- 
pect of having such large grounds 
around her new high school, Gard- 
ner high school has about thirteen 
acres. 


CONNECTICUT 
NEW HAVEN. Of $1,453,000 
raised by taxation the schools get 
$382,950, or 26.35 per cent. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

ALBANY. Of $1,452,000 raised by 
taxation the schools get $294,000, or 
20.25 per cent. 

SYRACUSE. Of $2,296,000 raised 
by taxation the schools get $410,000, 
or 17.86 per cent. 

BROOKLYN. One of the interest- 
ing Brooklyn school organizations is 
the League of the Red, White, and 
Blue, of which William S. Mills, 
principal of pwhblic school 75, Brook- 
lyn, is the founder and president. 
Its object is to promote civic pride 
and a love of country. The only 
qualification for membership is com- 
mitting to memory such patriotic 
poems as ‘“‘America,” “Star Spangied 
Banner,” “The Flower of Liberty,” 
“The Red, White, and Blue,” “Hail 
Columbia!” and Drake’s “American 
Flag,” and write them from memory 
in the presence of the class teacher. 
This entitles the pupil to a diploma, 
twelve and one-half by eighteen 
inches, decorated with the American 
flag and the United States coat-of- 
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arms. The league is__particularly. 
beneficial to those children in whose 
homes the English language is not 
spoken, as it-enables them to learn 
and sing the national songs, as well 
as to speak the language. 
BINGHAMTON, The high school 
is in a lively “scrap” between the 
fraternity and the non-fraternity 
men. 'The outs recently conspired to 
prevent the election of any secret so- 
ciety men, now they have formed a 
society of their own, known as 
“Knights of the Round Table.” The 
faculty is opposed to secret societies, 
but chiefly to this last move, which 
they fear is to be largely political in 
its aim. The school is large, has a 
strong school sentiment, and has 
greatly improved in recent years. 


NEW JERSEY. 


PATERSON. Of $1,228,000 raised 
by taxation the schools get $313,000, 
or 25.48 per cent. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. Of the $19,106,- 
000 raised by taxes the schools get 
$3,319,000, or 17.37 per cent. This is 
less than half the percentage of Chi- 
cago, but it is 30 per cent. larger 
than Boston’s percentage. 

The new board of education, whose 
term of office begins on January 1, 
has been appointed. From the old 
hoard are Simon Gratz, William 
Rowan, William McIntyre, Franklin 
Smedley, Murrill Dobbins, Morris 
Rosenbaum, Thomas Shallcross, Wil- 
liam H. Shoemaker, Alexander P. 
Colesbury, William T. Tildea, Edwin 
Wolff, Joel Cook, and Henry R. Ed- 
munds. The new men are John H. 
Converse, Paul Voigt, George H. 
Cliff, John Kenworthy, Professor 
Samuel McC. Lindsay, Avery D. Har- 
rington, Edwin §, Stuart, and Wil- 
liam F. Harrity. It is a strong body 
of men. 

Philadelphia is trying to cut the 
elementary school course down to 
seven years. 

Philadelphia has 40,000 population 
in one section of the city that is four 
miles from the nearest high school. 
Isn't that an outrage? 








are asi the best book out, for ‘or the teacher's, 
room Exercises and Methods of 
Teaching contains material for over 2,000 in- 
ore — and 1,000 busy work — 
‘ou haven’ a copy, we are making 
sped Miter of Coane bound in silk cloth to 
every Journal reader sending only 50 cents. 
Book sent prepaid. 
W. CLEMENT MOORE, New Egypt, N. J. 
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8 « The subjects of your lectures are excellent, and I shall be glad to 
speak of them wherever I can.”— Kate Gannett Wells. “I should think 
you would be submerged every year — ed will be when we can make 
people understand it.” — Dr. A, Winshi 
which you teach is not quite as far away rom conventional thought as 
your book is from conventional bookmaking.” — Sec. George H. Martin. 
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A Lecture for City, County and State 





“IT suppose the philosephy 





Teachers’ Associations. 


H. WILBUR, nowat EASTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


See Journal of Fducation, October 2%. 

















movements of children at the age w 
Part I.— $1.50, 


INSTRUMENTAL CHARACTERISTIC - RHYTHMS 4] 


FOR HOME, SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 
These Rhythms are composed by CLARA LOUISE ANDERSON 


And in them she has attempted to preserve the charm of the simple and unconscious 
en their gestures are natural and beautiful. 
Part II.— $1.00, 


Part Ill. (New) — $1.50 








Have You Seen MASTER ST. ELMO 


By CARO S. SENOUR 
This is the interesting history of a wonderful dog. 
Beautifully bound in cloth. Price — $1.00 





Do you take KINDERGARTEN REVIEW? If not, send for our premium 








| 
| MILTON BRADLEY CO, - 


circular. 
- - Springfield, Mass. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
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What are you going to do about it? 


RELIABLE STATISTICS 
400 Pupils Require $1,000 Worth of Free Text-Books. 
$1,000 Worth of Books Decrease in Value $30 Every Month of School Use, 


$30 Worth of the GREAT HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


and Quick Repairing Material 
PROTECTS both OUTSIDE and INSIDE of $1,000 worth of books 
Making them Last Twice as Long and Keeps them Clean and Neat 
If they did NOT our business would not grow EVERY YEAR 
20 per cent, increase this year over last year! 


Order for opening school year 


PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE HOLDEN 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


——] 


Ee 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y, 

















THE MAGAZINES. 

—The November Atlantic is a 
notable number, both in the impor- 
tance and in the interest cf its 
papers. Henry Ho.t, the veteran pub- 
lisher, contributes a paper upon ‘“Ihd 
VCommercialization of Literature’ 
that is the most sincere and authori- 
tative word that has yet been spoken 
upon this subject. K. Asakawa, 
professor of Oriental history in Dart- 
mouth College, has a paper upon the 
development that is going on in 
Korea and Manchuria following the 
declaration of peace. Professor 
Robert DeCuurcy Ward coatr.buies 
an article upon “Immigration in the 
South.” W. H. Allen, tate special 
agent of the census, writes upon 
“The Manufacture of Statistics.’ 
Lucy M. Salmon reviews the. recent 
progress in the study of domestic sci- 

ence. F. W. Coburn has an interest- 
ing paper on the recent surprising 
telephone development in the United 
States. Among the purely literary 
essays are a diverting discussion of 
“How to Know the Fallacies,” by 
Samuel McChord Crothers, the Gent'e 
Reader; a charming essay upon “The 
Country in November,’ by Henry 
Childs Merwin; and “Reverend 
Mother’s Feast,” the concluding in- 
stalment in Agnes Repplier’s series 
of engaging sketches of a girl’s life 
in a convent school. There are sto- 
ries by such favorite writers as 
Sewell Ford, Grace Ellery Channing- 
Stetson, Alice M. Ewell, and Arthur 
Colton, and poems by Richard Bur- 
ton and Mildred Howells. 

—The variety of its subject matter 
makes this number of Bverybody’s 
one of international interest. 
“Americans will tind a cure for the 
evils that now beset and hamper 
them,” is the keynote to the remark- 
able new series of articles, ‘‘Soldiers 
of the Common Good,’ by Charles 
Edward Russell, The new series 
seems particularly to the point in 
connection with such a blunt, out- 
and-out story of corruption as Mr. 
Lawson tells in this month's instal- 
ment of “Frenzied Finance.” Vamce 
Thompson, in an illustrated leading 
article, tells the amazing history of 
“The Rothschilds of France”; Ernest 
Poole giyes a miserable young Rus- 
sian student’s heartbreaking story im 
“The Night That Made Me a Revolu- 
tionist’’; and Edmund Russell brings 
the Orient powerfully before the 
reader in his illustrated description 





of “The Sacred - (_ateeis ~ India.” 
There are several good stories, and a 
complete discussion of autumn plays 
is given in “The Players.” 
—Caroline Duer’s new novel, “Cin- 
derella of the Garden House,” ap- 
pears complete in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine for November. The “Cinder- 
ella” of Miss Duwuer's creating is a 
young American girl who is making 
a tour of Europe in the train of an 
uncongenial stepmother. At Rome 
the prototype fairy godmother ap- 
pears and soon the Prince draws 
near—and thereby hangs the tale, 
The number pays respect in large 
measure to the two supreme subjects 
of the month: Football and Elec- 


tions. Ralph Henry Barbour’s Har- 
vard-Yale football story is called 
“The Dub.” The racing season 


makes Alfred Stoddart’s entertain- 
ing steeple-chase sketch, entitled 
“Over the Jumps,” especially 
timely reading, and Maud Howe 
is the author of a delightful fiction- 
travel paper called “Bad Langen- 
schwalbach.” Actors, and ctheis, 
will be interested-in a _ sketch, 
by Isabel Gordon Curtis, called 
“An Inherited Autograph.” Ths 
November number closes with its 
usual light course called “Walnuts 
and Wine,’ in which spice is never 
lacking. 


—In the November ‘number of The 
Critic, F. B. Samborn has paced 
the fifth paper of his “Concord Ncte- 
Book.” On this oceasion he speaks 
at length of Thoreau and BEillery 
Channing. He relates in his inter- 
esting manner how ‘Thoreau ap- 
peared one day on the “backside” of 
Clark’s Island, and how he enter- 
tained the inhabitants with his de- 
scription of the voyage of the Norse- 
men to America. Concerning Ellery 
Channing, Mr. Sanborn writes of his 
connection with the anti-slavery 
movement and his youthful visits to 
the White Mountains in the day of 
old Abel Crawford. 


—-While the November number of 
the Woman’s Home Companion is 
rich in material for holiday celebra- 
tions, the magazine offers am attrac- 
tive array of short stories and special 
articles of live interest. The Japa- 
nese Minister writes a “Thanksgiving 
Message to the Women of America,”’ 
President Eliot of Harvard and 
Coach Sanford of the Yale eleven 





(Continued on page 513. } 


ENEELY é & co. BE 
: Ma wa SELY : 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


VIA 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 
B. D. PITTS, Act..308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 
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Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company- 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
BOSTON. 


Gen’} Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
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ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Samples and Prices from U.S. Sole 
Agents, 


PERRY & CO. 


349 Broadway, New York. 











THE MAGAZINES. 


[Continued from page 512.) 








discuss from different standpoints 
the question, “Shall Our Boys Play 
Football?” ‘There is a weirdly in- 
teresting article on “Some Amazing 
Cases of Multiple Personality”; 
while “Around the World with Alice 
Roosevelt,” illustrated with excellent 
photographs, gives details of a mo- 
mentous trip, and “Sam Loyd’s Puz- 
zie Page,’ Aunt Janet’s “Pages for 
Boys and Girls,’ and the w:ual fash- 
ion features are not forgotten, Pub- 
lished by the Crowell Publishing 
Company, Springfield, Ohio; one 
dollar a year. 

--The special features of the 
American Monthly Review of Re- 
views for November are an article on 
“The Driving Power of Life Insur- 
ance,” by Vice-President D. P. 
Kingsley, of the New York Life In- 
surance Company; an informing 
paper, by W. T. Stead, on “Russia’s 
First Parliament, the Duma;” “Les- 
sons for America in the Japanese 
Army Medical Service,” by Dr. Louis 
L. Seaman; an illustrated article on 
“Rural Ireland as It Is To-day,” by 
Plummer F. Jones; a criticism of the 
Irish Land Act, by Thomas W. Rus- 
sell. M. P.; an illustrated description 
of provision made for athletic sporis 
and games in the park playgrounds 
of New York City, by G, W. Harris; 
a forecast of the coming congress on 
church - federation in New York, by 
George Perry Morris; and an account 
of the movement for church federa- 
tion in England, by Dr. G. Campbell 
Morgan. 


—* 
> 


COLLEGE NOTES. 





Gore hall, the Harvard library, has 
recently acquired 300 new maps and 
charts of the ofticial survey of Japan 
by gift from the Japanese govern- 
ment. These maps and charts were 
secured through Baron Kitskawa, 
Harvard, ’83, and I. Tanaka, libra- 
rian of the Japanese imperial library 
at Tokio. Another addition is a com- 
plete set of records of the German 
Reichstag from 1867 to the present 
time, and of the German Landtag. 
The reports consist of 255 volumes 


and are the gift of the German gov- 
ernment. 


Miss Lida Shaw King was instal ed 
dean of the Women’s College of 
Brown University October 25. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Miss King, 
Miss Mary E. Woolley, president of 
Mt. Holyoke College; Professor 


JOURNAL .OF EDUCATION 


Perry, dean of the graduate depart- 


ment of Columbia; and Professor J. 


Irving Manatt of Brown. 


Franklin & Marshall College, ‘Lan- 
caster, Pa., has added $150,000 to its 
endowment. 
with a noble and distinguished body 
of alumni. Its fiftieth anniversary 
has been of great benefit to the roa 
tution, 

Dickinson College has i, 
through its president, Dr. King, 
$150,000 with which to erect a new 
building to take the place of the one 
burned some two years since, and to 
pay oft all indebtedness .on_ other 
buildings. The college is prospering 
in every way. 

The success of Bryn Mawr College, 
the famous women’s college, is grati- 
fying to the pride of the_ state. 
There is no more distinguished suc- 


cess among the women’s colleges of 


the country. Its latest dormitory, to 
accommodate seventy-nine . students, 
has ‘forty single suites—bedroom 
and study room. There is also a 
beautiful new library. 


This college is blessed. 
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Pre te oe of 


See 


- SA: EN age 


II. 
MART ).. A wan (Teas poked bie 
cere diate 


Aerarget ee cine wo and coor aed 


Paper, artistic cover, 142 pages, 0c. postpaid. 


iit. 

OUTLINE STUDIES IN ENGLISH. 
Maud ExumaA KInGsiey. Nos. a Conese 
that we have fed, Toe No: LS cover 
English. 41 se te studied gutsi oy pm 
Send for list in 


- 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





























It zmsures a living. 
on the investment. 


capital. 


cheaper. 


of to-day. 


in the Southwest 


and stock raisers. 


Use this coupon. 


Land—the Best 
Life Insurance 


The best provision» you can make for your heirs 
is LAND — land in the Southwest. 


It zucreases in value every year and pays big interest 
Its product gradually increases without impairing the 


There are opportunities /o-day that will be gone to- 
morrow — gone forever. 


There will be ofher opportunities, but 
none with the same margin of possibilities as those 


Get a Home and Make Money 


Three very special opportunities are now offered: 

1. Sale of H. & T. C. Ry. and T. & N.O. R. R. lands in North- 
west Texas, adjacent to Rock Island lines, now going on. 

2. Free homesteads in Oklahoma, Kansas and Colorado. 

3. Leasing for agricultural purposes of 380,000 acres of Gov- 
ernment Reserve Lands in Southern Oklahoma. 


There are also many opportunities for small manufacturers, 
industries of various. kinds, mechanics, merchants, farmers 

The best of them are along the new 

lines of the Rock Island. 

Low landseekers’ rates are granted on the first and third Tues- 
days of each month, with special privileges for side-trips. 

Specific information concerning the Southwest, with illustrated 
booklets and full details of rates, promptly on request. 

Write to-day if you want to take advantage of the upward trend 
of business and land values in the Southwest. 









‘Land will never be 


Don't delay! 





Rock 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passe 
Rock Island System, 
I am interested in the Southwest. 


and I would like to secure some land in 









wer Traffic Manager. 
icago, IN. Drawer K. 
I have $ 














Name 


Island ‘ 
> __| 


Please give me full information as.to opportunities and rates. 


(name of state). 








Street and number. 


City and state 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 





FISHER **ese5e> AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


Railway Exchange, 


CHICAGO. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NOW 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to- -day. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 





High Grade 


101-B Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Teachers 





DUCATORS'’ 


XCHANGE 


A. Bidg 
‘eeedinn a, Me. 


In Demand Every 
Week of the Year 





™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eoyiston St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





WE SCIENCE ova. i 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators, 









Winship | 
Teachers’ 
Agency | 


every part of the country. 
29-A Beacon St. .. . 


SHSSE SOSH SOS FHSS SHH FS SLLHOH HE DOOOHHSOSOHOOCD 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers ing 


@ 


Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Brame = PHGHS4 HOS SHGOHSS OH HSS ~ —SHSHHS OOOOOOOS 60900 O06 








Some New Books. 








Title. 


A German Grammal.. .....- 2... seeeeeeeeceeceee 
The Basis of Practical Teaching.........-...-.- 
Elements of Geometry......--+---++++- Bush & 
Elements of Economics ..........++ e++eseeeees 
Commercial mary raphy ..Gannett, Garrison & 
Select Poems of Robert Browning............. 
The Evolution of a Great Literature 
A Martineau Year-Book 
Primer of Classical and English Philology.... 
Combined German Reader, Writer, and Gram- 
SEE ooh etait nce cnsemboosmaenh nee o. 4 ese odene 
 — ESSAYS... ...-0eeeeeeeceseeeee etupevaente 
oe ng weet Wad ot _ Lab Ge sib ee ce csvece 
oethe’s enie auf Tauris ...........+---- 
The Story of” the Champions of the case 
ME es seu deccce s8eccatccces cece cceucccccs 
The House of Mirth.........----seseeeeeeeeseee 
Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities........ . ..--+- 
James G. Blaine......-...6. 6. -secceceeeeeeeeees 
An Algebra for Grammar Schools...........-- 
Twentie th Century Spellers (Books I. and 


AS a Ey Tee Felter & 
stories from Wagner. .......seceeceseeeeceeceee 
Stories from Plutarch 
Irving’s Works (Miniature Edition ) . 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Dippold Silver, Burdett & Co., N. Y. $1.10 
Bryan “ “ “ Lad 
Clarke 2 xy o - 1.25 
Bullock “e it ‘se “oe 
eee American Book Co., “ — 





George [Ed.} Little, Brown & C o. , Boston 
Mann James H. W est & c oO. 1.50 
Weaver _ 75 
Skeat Clarendeai Press, N.Y. 50 
Spearing Y: 6 ” — 
Bronson (Ed.] Henry Holt & Co., “ — 
Ram beau - — 
Winkler [Ed.} “ “ “ e — 
Pyle Charles Scribner’ 8 Sons, N } iy 2.50 
Wharton 1. 5 


Witham . -] Houghton, Mifflin & Cc 0., B’ t’ n 50 
Stanwooc 1,25 
Parker P. dhtdnene, N. » —o 
Eginton D. Appleton & Co, ig 
McSpadden T. Y. Crowell & Co., “ 
Rowbotham rs we es “ 


“ “ “ “ss 


-75 
.75 
2.50 








Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


, SALEM, MASS. 
SATE MORN C0, a Maen 
She Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. BRIDGEWATER, 


sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A. M. 


{00L, Fircust BURG, RG, MAss. 
sive. NORMAL - SCHOOL, ae roe aes 
eo G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Sra NORMAL SCHOOL, Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 











“You’re not a pessimist, are you?” 
“Oh, no. Merely an ex-optimist.” 
—Puck, 








UNIVERSITY {Write for Catalogues 


# Price-List, 


PUBLISHING SA Sieetien, 
COMPANY ®@; 























t e New York. * 











+ oN West 23d St. 
N. BE. Dept. 


O8TON, MASS. 





120 Boylston St., Room ait 





Yakima Valley, Washington: 


is the most attractive. irrigation 
proposition in the United States. Ay 
but tropical fruits grow luxuriantly, 
while alfalfa is a sure and profitable 
crop. Twenty-acre .ranches- can be; 
purchased for $1,000, on easy terms, 
The Northern Pacific railway trave 
erses the entire length of the valley, 
thus ensuring g90d transportation 
facilities, Good schools and churcheg 
abound, and rural mail routes have 
been established throughout the val- 
ley, which will soon be one large vil- 


lage. Thunder storms are rare, and 
cyclones unknown. The climate, 
which is very-mild, is . extremely 


beneficial to consumptives and those 
afflicted with bronchial and catarrhal 
troubles. 

For descriptive pamphlets of this 
region, or information regarding 
lands and business openings in other 
territory served by the Northern Pa- 
cific, which will be sent free, write 
to C. W. Mott, general emigration 
agent, Northern Pacific railway, St. 
Paul, Minn. 





Will Leave Thursdays. 


On and after November 2, THE 
ONLY THROUGH CAR SERVICE 
by any line to the Pacific Coast wili 
leave the North Station at 10 A. M, 
Thursdays, instead of 8.30 p. m. 
Wednesdays, as heretofore, making 
the through connections for all 
North Pacific Coast points, as well 
as the Canadian Pacific Terminal, 
Vancouver. 

The same new and improved tour- 
ist cars, which are unquestionably 
the finest of their kind in the world, 
will be maintained. The great suc- 
cess of this through car service dur- 
ing the past season indicates con- 
clusively that the public realize its 
great advantages. To be able to seat 
one’s self in a car om the shores of 
the Atlantic and to have the com- 
fort and convenience of the same car, 
same berth and seat, without any 
change whatever to the shores of the 
Pacific is indeed the acme of modern 
railway - service, in fact one might 
say it is literally “shaking hands 
with comfort.” 





How Are Pens Made? 
‘A full description of the thirteen 
different processes required to make 
a perfect steel pen will be sent on 


m~ 
> 


50| application to Spencerian Pen Com- 


pany, 349 Broadway, New York. 


<= 
> 


Jaggles—‘‘Do you think the college 
graduate has a better chance than he 
used to have?” 

Waggles—“Sure thing. Nearly all 
the league nines have some of them 
on their team.”’—Judge. 


" 
4 








Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind oolic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other caused, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
Twenty-five cents a bottle 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


The management at Keith’s have 
certail outdone themselves in the 
matter of their vaudeville program 
announced for the week of November 
6. The two greatest European acts 
jin their line ever seen in this country 
will be included on the bill, and the 
program will be a notable one in 


every particular. The Augoust Family, 


claimed to be the highest salaried 
European organization visiting this 
country, will give an amusing and 
skilful exhibition of juggling, with 
which they scored a big hit at this 


theatre about four years ago, and the 


Seven Allisons, a family of marvelous 
acrobats, will execute the most amaz- 
ing feats imaginable in their line. 
Included in the surrounding show, 
among other notable entertainers, will 
be Smith and Campbell, the popular 


erossfire talking comedians; Fred 
Rae and Gussie Brosche, in a satirical 
exploitation of “A Woman of Few 
Word . Jack Norworth, monologue 
comedian and parody singer; Max- 
millian Pils one of the best violin 
virtuosos ever seen in the varieties; 
Louise Dresser, singing comedienne; 
Naoml Ethardo skilful equilibrist; 
Lambert and Pierce singers and 
dancers thre LePages, novelty 
jumper nd the Holeman Brothers, 
comedy bar experts. Harry Howard's 
wonderful t upe of ponies and dogs 
will be the special attraction for the 
juve! In the kinetograph will be 
show! the newest and most up-to- 
date motion pictures 
———_——_ > __—_—_-_-—- 
“Opportunities.” 
“Opportunities” is the name of a 


little hook published by the emigra- 
tion department of the Northern 
Pacific, which gives a list of open- 
ings in the different professions and 
lines of business at the various 
‘owns traversed by this road. Bach 
iown which needs any industry not 


at present located there is fully de- 
scribed therein Persons who are 


engage in any particular 
of business can readily see, not 
only where there is an opening for 
them, but just how promising that 
opening is. Along a system as large 
as ihe Northern Pacific there are 
bound to be a great many poin's 
where stores of various kinds, mills, 


anxious te 
line 


brick vards, banks, creameries, fac- 
tories, etc., are needed. Anyone with 
a little money to invest, who wishes 


to embark in ary of these lines, will 
do well to write for a copy of this 
book to C. W. Mott, general emigra- 
tion agent, Northern Pacific railway, 





St. Paul, Minn. 
ee ne ne 
NO MISTAKE ALLOWED. 

Mr. Pompus (newly elected)—“I 
want to have my picture taken.” 

Photographer—‘‘Yes, sir. Cabinet, 
sir?” 

Mr. Pompus—‘No: House’ of 
Representatives.’"—New York Ameri- 
can 

__— o----- - ES 

He—“I am marrying her for her 
money.” 

She—“But money does not always 
lead tc happiness.’’ 

“No, but I thought it might facili- 
tate the search.”—Town Topics. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
teachers have been placed by this agency since January 1, without their 


FORTY-THREE so much as writing a letter of application. Some of them were called 


up on telephone and appointed, some were directed by telegram to report for duty without 
previous notice, some were visited by superintendents without warning and knew the 
purpose of the visit only when invited to take the position. The number increases every 
year, and the best service we can render WIT this confidence in us. It is different 
is always given to schools that place HOU enough from the old style of notify- 
ing everybody. When Superintendent Miller of Binghamton went to bo pag & there 
were 200 applications for his place. We knew of it before anyone else did, but we 
notified nobody. A good many of our candidates wrote or telegraphed us, * Can’t you 
do something for me thrre?’’ We replied promptly ‘‘No chance; the principal of 


the high school will be appointed.” But the notification agencies APPLICATION 


eee ee 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22) YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 





THE 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENC Y 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


BPFFALO, N.Y 


S 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE 





MERICAN °°: 


introduces to Colleges, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


a EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
frequent vacancies which must be filled on 


TEACHERS WANTED fesstottcactntte tate acto tea ‘on 


positions. Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 





During the fall and winter months there are 





70 Fifth Avenue 


T’* Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave: 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Ww. O. PRATT, Manager. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 

High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 

vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 

$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 


THE SOUTH AND WEST #i%.0257. zz 


other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For fullioformation write toCLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Washington. D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 pa Bldg. 
Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 





offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 





Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


See eee meee. ee eees 


Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
ookery bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 





Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 
3 E, 14th St., N. z. 





fhe. EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN Bupo. Drs Mornss, Iowa. 





Subscribers who wish a free specimen copy of the Journal 
of Education sent to a friend will kindly send us a postal 
with the friend’s name and address) NEW ENGLAND 
PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 
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THE NEW HOTEL 
ALBERT 


Corner 11th Street and University Place 
NEW YORK CITY 


One Block West of Broadway 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


The only absolutely fire-proof transient 
hotel below 23rd Street. All modern con- 


long dis- 


>) 


veniences at moderate prices. 

tance telephone in every room. Location 
quiet, yet central. Rooms range from one 
dollar per day up. 100 rooms, with private 
Our 
specialty Club Bre ikfasts and Table d’Hote 


Dinner 


bath, from two dollars per day up. 


L. FRENKEL, Proprietor. 








Eric Pape School of Art 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


ERIC PAPE 


of the classes, 


Head Instructor and Director - 


No é€xaminations for admission to any 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 

] 


this school is modeled Fine large studios. 


| Drawing, Painting, Composition, Ilustra- 
tion, Decorative Design, and 
Pyrogravure 


Drawing and Painting from ‘‘ life,’ separate classes 


for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De 
Illustration, with 


Pen, Wash, Gouache. 


sign for Textiles costume models, 


Poster and Bookcover Designing, 


Saturday Morning Class. for school teachers and for 


students unable to attend the school during the week. 


Saturday Morning Class for Children. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 














Sas 
7) 


es ~, oe 


~~ @ 


Here is employed the MOST DIRECT and the 


SIMPLEST way © 
EXPRESSING A THOUGHT 


DRAWIN 


Chere is no question that you car 


READ THE 
The SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 


RESULT 


will tell vou how to a 


quire this ability and how to impart it to your 
pupils Phere is no other mode of expression s« 
ettective and sO he Ipful as DRAWING. Out 


monthly magazine is published for the GRADE and 
SPECIAL TEACHERS. WE KNOW HOW TO HELP 
YOU TO GET RESULTS that are full of satisfac 


tion and make 


your supervisor and principal 
WONDER HOW YOU EVER managed to GET 
them. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 
SAMPLE COPY FREE 


THE DAVIS PRESS, Publishers 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





CHILD STUDY OF THE 
CLASSICS 


Tales from Mythology 


Flower Tales — Star Tales — Sea Tales 


By Grace ADELE PIERc!I 


It has been feared in an extremely practical age that 


the practical side of the cl nature would be cultivated 
at the expense of the imaginative. In this book the aim is 
to awaken the imaginative faculty by introducing to the 

ild mind, in their simplest and most natural light, the 
familiar characters of ancient mythology. The story of 
the trembling Naiad, the dancing Pan, and the piping 


Satyr are told in an interesting way so as to awaken the 


inner sight, to bring the child closer to Nature. 


Boards Illustrated Price. 40 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, = BOSTON 














